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CHAPTER I 


BIOGRAPHY AND BEc^INNINGS 

W HAT makes a man? ^ do not ask what makes 
Ulan, what is his cause and. what his purpose. 
But what makes this man different fr )m that one? What, 
in fact, is the origin of the indiyixlual.^^tlmi the species? 
It is, I suppose, a matter of inheritance and environment; 
but when we think of a particular person, not any man 
but this man, how can we say wjth certainty what he 
inherits? Even when we consider his environment we 
can know little in most cases of the most important and 
forming environment, that of his earliest years—the 
environment of birth, bed, hunger, food, pain, ease, fear, 
comfoit, need and love. That is the active environment 
which not only holds the child but moulds and sha{)es him. 
Of the larger environment we can say more, the scene in 
which he was set: house, home, parents, street, town, class, 
and countryside, stretching away in wider circles. Finally, 
there is the world into which he was bom, a world 
which at any given moment is the same for everybody, as 
the sky is the same, but which is also^different for every¬ 
body even as no two people see the same sky. In the case 
of H. G. Wells we {an. describe fairly precisely the s^^ne 
and the world into which he was bom. The scerfe was 
47, High Street, ^omlcy, Kent, and the world was that 
of tHc end of the ninctecntli century, 
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The Bromley of today is kn outer a iiburb, a shopping 
centre, shiny with brick and plate-glass and multiple shops 
let out on the leash from London. In Wells’ time it was 
still a country town, with wide commons around Keston 
and Beckenham and with the Weald to the south. It was 
more or less by accident that he was bom just there. His 
mother, Sarah Neal, had been a lady’s maid at Up Park, 
near the village of South fdarting in the Midhurst-Peters- 
field district of Susi^cx, where, in the early ’fifties, Joseph 
Wells came as a gardener. The two were married in 
1853 soon after the death of Sarah’s fadier, and at a time 
when Joseph had left Up Park and was out of a job. He 
found work as a gardener in one or two places and then 
a cousin offered him a china shop in Bromley called 
Atlas House. The terms were accepted ar^d the family 
moved in on 23 rd October. 

Almost from the beginning they realised that the 
business would never pay, but they were tied to it and 
there was no escape but death or bankruptcy. Joseph, 
who w 4 s a fine cricketer, helped to bring in a little money 
by acting as pro for the local teams, and even played for 
Kent for two years; in 1862 he clean bowled four men 
ictfour successive balls against Sussex. While he was out 
at cricket his wife had to mind the shop, and she had also 
to ^un the dark and difficult house and look after three 
children—Fanny, tkc daughter, was dead, but there were 
two boys and now Herbert George joined them on 21st 
September 1866. , < 

TUb landscape of a child is a small one: it may be 
unorganised, distorted and grotesqup, but it is never 
blurred^ or vaguer Every object seems solid, uniquc^, and 
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as inevitable in its ylace as tlie foot j; on the l<;g. Here, 
then, is that landscape, described wh n Wells was nearly 

‘‘Behind the shop was an extremely smdl room,llie ‘parlour/ 
with a fireplace, a borrowed light and a g iss door upon the shop 
and a larger window upon the,yard behir 1. 

“The yard was perhaps 30 by 40 feet sq lare. In it was a brick 
erection, the ‘closet,* an earth jakes w ch a cesspool, within 
perhaps ao^feet of the well and the ^ump; and above this closet 
was a rain-water tank. Behind it was the biKck dust-bin (cleared 
at rare intervals via the shop), a fairly open and spacious recep¬ 
tacle. In this a smiU boy could find among the ashes such 
objects of interest as egg-shells, useful tins and boxes. The ashes 
could be rearranged to suggest mountain scenery.** ^ 

Wells may have been able to mdke a tolerable play¬ 
ground out of a gulley, a midden and the grape-vine 
planted by his father, and it is no doubt his sense of the 
feel and shape and objectivity of the things around him 
which helped his fantastic visions to be so real; but he 
could not make his home into a healthy nursery for three 
young lads. There was not enough food or air, of hght. 
His mother struggled to rear her children, finding courage 
and patience—though Wells himself would never have 
admitted it—in her Low Church piety. His father d^ 
what he could, but he couldn’t do much. He seems to 
have been less worried about it than might have begn 
expected and yet to have felt rather asHamed that he was 
not worried. There was •a sort of benign irresponsibility 
about Joseph Wells, a ponstitutional optimism, pretendirlg 
to call itself resignation, for however httle his wife nught 
appreciate it, the who could go one better than a 
ExperUnent ill Autobwgraphf, 
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hat-trick ^ county cricket could nevdr entirely lose faith 
in himself 

From the age of about seven young Bertie showed an * 
eagerness td read; and this, together with an interest in 
life and a curiosity about it quite noticeable even at that 
age, helped him to get the best out of the system of 
education practised at Mr. Thomas Morley’s Academy, 
where he was to attend j^or the next half-a-dozen years. 
He left at thirteen, with some knowledge of mkhematics*^ 
and French and a first-class certificate for book-keeping. 

About this time his father climbed a step-ladder to prune 
the grape-vine^ fell from it, and was lame for the rest of 
his hfe. This meant an end to all cricket and to other odd 
jobs. “The chroni# insolvency of Atlas House became 
acute,*’ says Wells, and his mother returned to Up Park 
as housekeeper, leaving her husband to look after the shop 
and himself. For the next twelve years Sarah Wells 
remained at Up Park, and for her son, on holidays and in 
illness, the dying life of the country-house was fike a 
distanf, hazy view seen from the shops and schools and 
lodgings where he began to try to make a living. 

His mother was herself curiously de-classed, because the 
«lass to which she belonged had almost died out. The 
retainers, the trained higher servants of the coimtry gentry, 
v^re parasitic on a way of life which had been in decay 
for generations. *rhey had no real place in the world 
which was emerging, yet they vfere very conscious of their 
status. Sarah, anxious that brr sons should clasp at 
leas! the coat-tails of gentility, had apprenticed the two 
cider hoys to the dripery trade. A|jd now the youngest 
was tp go the i^Wme way. ^he had a second cousih who 
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kept a riverside inn tear Windsor, so Herbert George was 
fo be apprendeed to Messrs. Rodgers and Denyer in that 
K town, where Uncle Tom (the cousin) would be near 
enough to keep an eye on him. • 

The world to which he was to be introduced, that of 
the sweated under-workers in large r( tail business, was to 
make a mark on Wells which neith !r time nor success 
could rub off. The exploitation! the harshness and petty 
•bullying i^hich he saw behind a siiist-front of shop¬ 
walker’s manners; the sight of under-paid assistants serving 
over-dressed customers—aU these helped to form his view 
of society and to give emotional impetus to^thc preaching 
of that view: 

“I was introduced to the shop and particularly to the cash-desk, 
where it had been arranged for the first year of my apprenticeship 
that I was to sit on a tall stool and receive money, give change, 
enter the amount on a sheet and stamp receipts. I was further 
instructed in a ritual of dusting and window cleaning. I was to 
come down at half-past seven in the morning, I learnt, without 
fail, dust, clean windows, eat a bread and butter breakfast fit half 
past eight, prepare my cash sheet and so on to the routine of the 
day. I had to add up my cash at the end of the day, count the 
money in the till, make sheet and cash agree, help to wrapper-up 
and sweep out the shop, and so escape at half-past seven or eighs?* 
to drink the delights of freedom until ten, when I had to be in. 
Lights out at half-past ten.*' * ^ 

• 

That cash-desk did not ;g)pcal to Wells. He smuggled 
books into it, gave change absent-mindedly and wa^ 
careless about the figufes he entered. Someone noticed 

his incompetence and took advantage to pilfer, so that 

a 

Experiment in Autobiography.^ 
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before long the figures wire hopelissly wrong and the ' 
firm decided that he was “not fitted to be a draper.*' 

There is no need perhaps to do more than mention* 
some of die false starts which were still to be made. 
Wells went next as an assistant to a chemist in Midhurst, 
and for a time thoroughly epjoyed his job, but he soon 
reahsed that his mother would never be able to pay the 
fees that would be needecjf. if he were to qualify. He begged 
her, therefore, tc^ let him leave Midhurst, and in return 
had to agree to go back to the drapery again. This time 
it was at Southsea, a larger and muck superior estabUsh- 
ment, where, ^however, he was very unhappy, though he 
stuck it for two years before walking out. Next he became 
a sort of usher at Midhurst Grammar School, and from 
that moment things began to go right. For the first time 
he had a chance to read and study, and before long he 
began to pass examinations and to show unusual abUity in 
science, so that when he was eighteen he was offered a 
scholarship at the Normal School of Science, South Ken- 
singt6n, to train as a teacher, with a one-year’s course in 
biology under Huxley. 

The rest of Wells’ life I shall mention only in passing: 
jolready we have seen the formative years, in which came 
the experience which was to give theme and ilirecdon to 
his work. I do not mean just the obvious use of auto¬ 
biographical material in many of his novels, but rather the 
way in which his early struggle to educate himself must 
-rhave coloured his attitude to the education of ethers. 

Moreover, in these first twenty-five years or so we have 
before us the Wells landscape, wh^ beloi^ essentially 
to the " Homcv Counties, i district which to nic, as a 
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Northerner, seems sti‘ange and.^’indeed, romantic. I never 
dfcasc to be surprised by a red roof on a 1 ill. And there are 
other surprises too—black nightshade ^ j rowing as common 
as groundsel in gardens and waste land at Harrow; and at 
Hayes, on the outskirts of Bromley, i field purple with 
corncockle within a hundred yards of i le main bus route. 
That is the country of greater Londo u A Uttle farther 
out you find willows, wliite wo%den bridges and canals 
filled widrTentil soup; or, in the cli Jk country, fluffy 
commons, gorse, broken sticks, and churches with steeples 
like a cruet-stopper. ^ Farther still are the country towns— 
Guildford, Midhurst, Sevenoaks, Tonbridge—and beyond, 
south and east, the coast. It is a cosy landscape, lacking 
neither in beauty nor in secrecy, but aever out of hand. 
It is also a humanised landscape, and as such it was fitting 
for one who was to assess all things in terms of human 
endeavour. 

Moreover, in the best of the novels, this landscape belongs 
not only to a particular place but to a particular time. 
Except occasionally in his fantastic works. Wells rkrely 
secs the inhuman, almost unchanging world of nature 
which stands above and apart from all civilisations. His 
is a “period” landscape, belonging as unmistakably to the- 
late ninetoiB^th century as docs Kipps himself in his high 
collar and silk hat.f 

No one could call Wells a “regiona?” novelist. His 
restless mind could never tc tied down to one place and 
he never learned, as T. S. Eliot would have us Icam, to sit 

* Black nightshade can easily be distinguished because its flowers 
are white. 

t For amore precise d:5cription of the topography of the novels, 
sec H. G. Wells, by R. Thurston Fibpkins (Cecil -Palmer, 1922). 
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Still. Yet his imagination Always mide its strongest flight • 
when it had a small patch of solid earth from which ro 
take off. His greater novels all have the look and feel of 
actuality: ® Whimblehurst (Midhurst) and Folkestone, 
Surrey hills and Kentish clay—^you could walk along the 
streets, knock at the doors, cy^le along the roads. A book 
like Mr. Britling, which is argument rather than fiction, 
is more vivid, more tangible because it is set in a house 
which is known J^y heart and because some ofi:;he charac-r 
ters walk right off the footpaths on to the pages, like the 
stationmastcr who attributes the success of his sweet peas 
to the vibration of the trains. In the scientific romances 
we expect a less homely landscape, yet the Invisible Man 
is far more real because he wanders among the same 
cottages and lanes as those known by Mr. Polly, Hoop- 
driver and Lewisham—you can’t see him, but at least you 
know what you will see when you look through him. 
The battles of The War in the Air are made more terrifying 
because we have met Bert Smallways and seen the little 
greeiijgrocery shop at Bun Hill (Bromley), and the full 
horror of the Martian invasion of the earth is only felt 
in that last walk through the streets of a London, which 
.was dead and yet not destroyed. 

In these earlier years, too, we can sec hai|^ Wells got 
fo know that section of society of which he was to write 
with the greater ifindcrstanding. He was never really happy 
(as a novelist) with the upper class, and he was shut off both 
from the professional and the working class. E^en among ^ 
thfe tradesmen he was at home only with the least pros¬ 
perous, and seems to have known Httle of the pride, the 
courage and the independd|tice of tne successful a.ic-man 
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J>usincss. Kipps, indfied, has quite a cosy picture in his 
iTwnd. “You got a shop,"’ he says, “and yoC come 
along in a year’s time and there it is’’; bi:t, in fact, the shop 
in whicR he chooses to settle down is a booHeller’s—a 
trade of which he can have had absolur Jy no knowledge 
—and we feel that he would soon be bankrupt were it 
not for his half share in the profits of P* stered Butterfly. 

Wells’ characters, like himself, l^long id to no real class, 
but they v^re soon to form a class of their own, a class 
which was going to grow in size and influence, to produce 
the skilled workers, the clerks, the teachers, the new pro¬ 
fessional men. At the time they had no influence, no 
place, no educatibn. They were inarticulate^ bewildered, 
simple-minded. Many of them still are, and their very 
growth in numbers may have rubbed off the nap of 
individuality which Kipps still retained. Kipps himself 
may be selling motor-cars or fiUng correspondence, but 
it is unlikely that the newspapers, the films or the 
wireless will have enlightened him very much. But Mr. 
Polly—^what will have become of him now that he c^ui go 
to a secondary school, borrow books, and, perhaps, be 
cured of his indigestion? I cannot guess. Mr. Polly may 
have become anybody—^hc may have become Wells. 



CHAPTER II 


THE SCIENTIFIC ROMANCES (I) 

I T was science which ^ad freed Wells from the drapery, 
and later, when he turned to writing to «j;cape fron? 
marking correspondence-school “home-work,” it was 
science again which offered a subject. Was it not natural, 
therefore, that he saw science as a liberator, that he turned 
to it with a hbpe like that of a Christian convert ? It was 
certainly natural and indeed it was almost inevitable to one 
who, hke Wells, was a sort of concentration of the average 
man of his time, the articulate individual among the dumb 
crowd. 

S Romantic liberalism had at last become the common 
faith of England. Beginning first of all as a belief in the 
essential goodness of man, it had soon accepted the doc¬ 
trine of inevitable progress, and for about 150 years had 
been shared in one way or another by philosophers, poets, 
politicians and economists. Now, at the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, it was to be expressed in term|l||^d images, 
which all could understand. It was to shirt mm moun- 
t;fins to motors, fjrom Utopias to happy homes. Wells 
more than anyone was to discover the images and symbols 
for this new popular faith, and the form in which, he chose 
tirs^ of all to express them was* that of the scientific 
romance. 

Liberalism du| ^ot suddei^ly come^into being wish the 
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Romantic 2 ilovemcnt of tbj last rightecnth century. 
Liberal thought, no doubt, goes bac k nearly as far as 
diought itself, and even in the modem world we must 
* recogni^ the appearance of libcralisrt:: at Ieast.|as early as 
the Renaissance. More’s Utopia, Bacen’s New Atlantis and 
Campanella’s City of the Sun are the real forerunners of the 
Scientific Romance. * 

In the eighteenth century it sterns» at first look, as if 
hheralism was checked, but there was no real check, only a 
^ause while society stretched and eased .ts»*lf, feeling settled, 
and secure for the first time since the Reformation and the 
. religious wars. By tlie end of the eighteenth century 
Romanticism w^s in full flood, and even beibre this time 
many typical signs of liberalism were showing themselves 
in thought and hterature. But in spiife of this there was 
a danger that liberalism would solidify into something as 
dogmatic as anything that had been known before, or on 
the other hand that it would waste away into mere com¬ 
placency. The cult of reason, which had risen largely in 
reaction to the dogmatism of the Middle Ages and which 
in the Elizabethan period had a great sweep and fling 
about it, was now hardening into a sort of wire puzzle. 
Life and thought were being mechanised. When one 
of the mcg^mopular theologians of the day wanted an 
analogy fSt'® created universe he could think of nothing 
more organic than a watch. God—if there had to be a» 
God—was a mathematician. 

It was against all this that the Romantics revolted. 
•Against th^cult of reason was set the cult of the senses and 
“sensibility”; against society, the individual; against the 
practical,.business vie^y of life, the picturesque, aesthetic 
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view. One of the produces of the ^new movement was 
the scientific romance; but before we deal with this, le| 
us consider some other forms of romance which were 
closely ass<[ dated with it. ( 

First of all there was the Gothic novel, the horror tales 
of Walpole, Beckford and Mrs. Radcliffe. The Pictur¬ 
esque, which was the source of the Gothic novel, was the 
first large-scale anticipati/m of the romantics, and has never 
really died out—its influence shows today in suburban 
houses and in thb way the majority of townsfolk look at 
the country. It was essentially an aesthetic movement, 
with no feeling for the independent hfe of nature and little 
deeper understanding than that which pould be attained 
by the eye. 

Another great revolt was Rousseau’s cult of the Natural 
Man and die Noble Savage, whose obvious Utopia was a 
South Sea island, deserted or inhabited only by primitive 
tribes. The myth for Rousseau’s dream was suppHed by 
the last man from whom you would have expected it: 
the gjractical minded, matter-of-fact, nonconformist Eng¬ 
lishman, Daniel Defoe. Robinson Crusoe offers nearly all 
the requirements of a Rousseau Utopia—soUtude, the sea, 
an island where life is reduced to elementals. It offers the 
struggle with nature, closeness to the soil, cIoMiite also to 
animals; and lasdy, in Man Friday, the Sawge himself— 
Hot entirely nob|.e, but potentially so. The reduction of 
society to a unit of one and the absence of women (a 
notable characteristic, as we shall see later, of the scientific 
romance) were ways of escape from the comphditions of 
civilised hfe. But Robinson Crusoe offered more than this. 
It offered Crusqe’s piety and protestasadsm, thereby makii^ 
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the book acceptablt to maify who would never have 
allowed themselves to approve of ti e naked primitive. 
Moreover, by a final touch of irony, Defoe combined his 
story oT escape with the very virtue pr cached A the world 
from which he was escaping, and Cr .isoe became a hero 
of individualism, the economic man, champion of hard 
work, puritanism, enterprise, and self- lelp. 

By the middle of the nineteeiVh century a society was 
.growing gp which desperately needed imaginative hori¬ 
zons. Men were confined like prisoners in dark, crowded 
towns; they had lost contact with the soil, the beasts and 
the seasons; so that they began to dream of the unknown 
places of the glt)be, of Africa, the Amazon, Everest, the 
Poles. The sea too became a great pr|pular symbol—free 
and anarchic, imreasoning. The Ancient Mariner sailed 
across the oceans of the subconscious, and piers and 
promenades appeared on every accessible beach in England. 

Parallel with the Gothic romance and what we may call 
the Crusoe romance was the scientific romance, which 
has many characteristics in common with each of the <!fthers. 
It may be said to start writh the tales of Swift and other 
satirists, but perhaps the first to exploit the scientific 
fantasy for its own sake was Robert Paltock, whose story 
of the fl^g Indians, The Life and Adventures of Peter 
Wilkins, follows closely after Robinson Crusoe, on the stylj 
of which it is modelled. Paltock’s book had few immediate 
successors, however, and i^ was not till the appearance of 
Jules Verne in the 1850’s and i86o’s that this form of 
romance really grew up. * 

Jules Vemc derives directly from the two parallel 
romanric traditions—?the Got^c and the’Crusoe.* Fjom 
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the one he inherited his love^ of the picturesque—f^om the 
other his love of solitude and exploration. His lif:erary* 
power, however, was never equal to the vitality of his 
imagination. Rarely does the writing rise much* above 
that of boys’ fiction, and his characters are mostly string 
and cardboard. His work as^a whole comes most alive 
and nearest to poetry when it deals with stock romantic 
symbols of the day, lik^ the sea and caverns or mines. 
Twenty Thousand J^eagues under the Sea, with its submarine - 
scenery and coral forests, is undoubtedly his masterpiece, 
and following close is an even more romantic work, the 
remarkable Journey to the Centre of the Earth, where the 
travellers descend by an extinct volcano into a world of 
caves, underground waterfalls, boiling springs and phos¬ 
phorescent flora.**^ 

Crusoe and the Gothic came from the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, but to these Verne added a passion more peculiar 
to the nineteenth century*—the worship of the machine. 
By this time the inventor had become a hero to compare 
with ^hc explorer, and there was developing something 
of the idolatrous attitude to the machine which was later 
to be expressed by Kipling. Verne combined a boyish 
faith in the machine with a practical mind. His mechanical 
inventions are often thought of as wilcjlly fantaiSc, but in 
f^ they arc in almost every case quite reasonable develop¬ 
ments from the technical equipment which was available 
in his time. Wells, on the other hand, had little of Verne’s 
feeling for the machine—^it was merely a device^ to move 

« * 

* For an interpretation of the symbolism involved, see Jules 
Verne, b'yi Kcnncdi Allott, an excellent bqpk which I haye found 
mos^^useful. *' ( ♦ 
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him into the regions where Sis imag nation could flower 
and explore. The actual machine m The Time Machine 
is a pure fiction, a thing of ivory and wires, no more sub¬ 
stantia? or serious than a conjuror\ gadgeS His pro¬ 
phecies of aeroplanes and tanks and tl r hke are impressive 
not so much because of inventive d tail, but because of 
his flair for seeing farther round th t corner than most 
people. ^ 

The cqfitrast between Verne and Wells may be seen best 
by comparing in some detail their treatment of the same 
theme—the exploration of space. Mr. C. S. Lewis has 
argued that interplanetary travel is the great myth of our 
time. Certainly—though the idea had been in the air, 
as*it were, both in the eighteenth and ^eteenth centuries: 
Poe, for instance, sailed to the moon in a balloon—it was 
Verne and Wells who made it credible. 

In From the Earth to the Moon and a Trip Round It, Vemc 
was concerned chiefly with the mechanical problem of the 
journey. His method was to put his three explorers in a 
padded projectile and shoot them from an enormous gun, 
the barrel of which is a well sunk nine hundred feet in the 


ground, and charged with 400,000 pounds of gun-cotton. 
The projectile sets oflf safely (Verne goes to great trouble to 
work out the mathematics of the idea), but on the way 
it passes close to an asteroid, the attraction of which deflects 
it shghtly from its course, so that instead of hitting the 
moon it circles round it, a^id finally falls back to the earth. 
It was essential for Verne’s purposes that his explorers 
should not land on th? moon, as they certainly could mot 
get back, and without wireless there was no way of com- 


munigating with theVarth, sc^that the story could*not have 
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been written. For the fate Af the mci» themselves we care 
nothing. ’ They arc so sexless that though they take dogs, 
hens, com, seed and vine cuttings to colonise the moon, it 
never occuAed to them that women might also be helpful. 

Wells has none of Verne’s caution and scruples. You 
won’t catch him struggling laboriously with guns and 
calculations. He takes a brilliant and daring short-cut 
and invents Cavorite, a( material that is opaque to the 
force of gravity as wood is opaque to light, for just a 
little while he plays with the reader, making sure of him. 
The setting is quiet and Dickensian, Lympne and the 
Romney Marshes, solid and credible: 

c 

“Outside the doors of the few cottages and houses that make 
up the present village 4 )ig birch besoms arc stuck, to wipe off the 
worst of the clay.” ^ 

The clay sticks to the reader’s imagination as well as to 
the boots. After this you will never doubt it, just as a 
few chapters later you will not doubt anything you learn 
aboutf,the moon. 

, Then the inventor is introduced. It is only a slight 
{sketch, but he comes alive in a few lines more than did 
jVeme’s characters in 300 pages. There is nothing of the 
Byronic hero about him—but he is credible. It was Wells’ 
great gift to be able to take the romantic myth out of 
ife literary setting -and bring it into everyday life, thereby 
making it real in a way he n^ver can have anticipated. 
Just as he starts first from the clay of the Romney Marsh, 
so he leaves it to this little scientist,^ comic but convincing, 
^o explain the preposterous theory of Cavorite. And we 
* ^The First in the liioon. l 
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believe him. After ^hat there is only need for aji experi¬ 
ment in which the roof of a house is blown off and for 
the construction of a Cavorite sphere, and tjien we arc 
off to tke moon. 

Now Verne had wondered whetl.er his adventurers 
would find air to breathe oy the moot!, but Wells had no 
worries of that sort. No air—n® storv ; so there was sure 
to be air. We soon find it—grea! mass.*s, like snow, frozen 
• in the lunar night. Cavor and his companions look 
through the windows of the sphere at a sunrise on the 
moon. The frozen air boils and swirls, the light comes, 
the fogs clear, and they see a brown, dead-lpoking world 
with a surface of “fibrous texture, like the carpet of brown 
needles one finds beneath the shade of pine trees.’’ At 
last, with great excitement, they see the first signs of hfe: 

“I have said that amidst the stick-like litter were these rounded 
bodies, these little oval bodies that might have passed as very small 
pebbles. And now first one and dien another had stirred, had 
rolled over and cracked, and down the crack of each of them 
showed a minute line of yellowish green, thrusting outward to 
meet the hot encouragement of the newly risen sun. . . . Every 
moment more of these seed coats ruptured, and even as they did 
so the swelling pioneers overflowed their rent-distended seed- 
cases, and passed into the second stage of growth. With a steady 
assurance, a swift deliberation, these amazing seeds thrust a 
rootlet downward to the earth and a queer little bundlc-likc bud 
into the air. In a litde while the whole slope was dotted with 
minute plandets standing at aitention in the blaze of the sun. 

‘‘The movement was slower than any animal’s, swifter than 
any plaiif*s I have ever seen before. How can I suggest i«; to 
you—the way that growth went on? The leaf tips grew so that 
they moved onward ^ven while we looked at th^m. The 

browse seed-case shrivelled ancL was absorbed with an gqual 

• ^ 
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rapidity. ^ Have you ever on a cold day taken a thermometer 
into your warm hand and watched the little thread of mercury 
creep up the tube? These moon plants grew like that.** * 

i * 

I have quoted this at some length because I feel that it 

shows one side of Wells’ imagination at its highest point— 
his gift of being able to picture, almost to create, strange 
fancies which in their j way are surrealkt, but which 
instead oF being vague SiXdreamlike are oddly real and 
soUd. It is, I think, essentially a poetic gift. •The style * 
of the passage is not particularly good—we feel that 
Wells is nudging us, telling us too eagerly that it is “amaz¬ 
ing” and “my-aculous.” Yet here he is playing with ideas 
as a pianist plays scales. He is taking a score of botanical 
memories, combiniitg them, inverting them, varying them, 
and building them up into a cadenza of shining visual 
beauty. Moreover, it has more than brilliance and 
integrity; it has that sense of wonder which I think Wells 
must have felt when, at the Normal School of Science, 
he first looked through a microscope. 

At^last full dayUght comes to the moon, and the 
explorers find that it is indeed inhabited, and by a race of 
intelligent beings who live underground in the craters and 
in great caves and tunnels that run down to a subterranean 
sea. The two humans arc captured by the Selcnitcs and 
taken inside the moon, whence, after a struggle, they 
escape. Now they separate, and Cavor is captured again, 
but his companion finds the sphere and returns to earth. 
'The rest of the story is told in a series of wircles9«cicssagcs 
from Cavor received by a Dutch radio listener. They arc 
devoted^mostly to a description of thq moon-people, queer, 

% * The First Ai^ in the Moon, * 
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inscct-likc creatures who by vocationaL specialisatton have 
developed into a species with many hundreds of varieties, 
each adapted to his own job. Thus m-ichinc-njinders have 
enormously developed hands, and r emory-men (there 
are no books or writing on the noon) enormously 
developed brains, while all •the rest is shrunken and atro¬ 
phied. Wells here is certainly ^atirismg to some extent 
(the idea that specialisation will bring al out some structural 
» modificatfbn of the individual obviously intrigued him— 
it comes up again in The Time Machine and The War of 
the Worlds), but on the whole he is just improvising for 
the sheer joy of it, and his work has the bravura and spon¬ 
taneity that we expect from a virtuoso who is also an 
artist. • 



CHAPTER in 
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'E Time Machine, tlie first of the scientific romances, 
not mature Wells. Its characters are*'dull and 
sketchy and there is some creaking in the explanatory 
passages, a tentativeness, a lack of assurance, as if the 
author were idx too conscious that he may not be believed. 
Nevertheless, it is one of the most successful of the earlier 
stories and it is quite unmistakable Wells. H e leaps right 
into the story at the very beginning. The lack of assurance 
which 1 mentioned is merely that of a salesman who is 
not quite sure of his patter, not that of a salesman who is 
not quite sure of the goods he has to sell. The opening 
chapter at the dinner party,with the Very Young Man, the 
Medical Man and the Psychologist, is clumsy for Wells, 
but he makes no apology for his theme, and once he has 
pushed his Time Traveller from the shore, he lets him 
sail through the centuries and land with a bump in the 
middle of the story. 

€» The story itself is carried through swiftly and economic¬ 
ally, and we soon have the experience of looking round 
in a world which excites th^ curiosity as pickles excite 
the appetite. We survey this w^rm world of the future, 
the Indian Summer of Man; see the tall towers, the strange 
flowen^, the happy, child-like Elqi. Then we become 
aware of the Morlocks, the stunted creatures v^ho live 

26 
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underground, appeaf only at night anii are the artisans of 
a civilisation which, at first glance, had seemed to work 
by itself, and we realise that an unnatural division of 

* % f 

society has led at last to the division of man into two sub¬ 
species—the innocent, beautiful, uset jss Eloi and the 
brutish, dwarfed Morlocks., 

The account of the Traveller’s <|;^isit ti the Morlocks, his 
fight with them in the dark, is like a nightmare whose 
•walls are rfohd and whose terror is tajigible. No other 
modem writer conveys so well the horror which the 
pacific-natured man has for physical violence; no one else 
makes you feel such disgust at hitting things, ;^hether they 
are Morlocks, Moon-men, moths, spiders, or strange sea- 
creatures. , 

The story of The Time Machine is rather cold, however, 
because it was not possible to transmit more than one person 
of our own age into the future, and the attractive, adoles¬ 
cent Weena does not compensate for the lack of humanity. 
It is indeed in a purely non-human vision that the book 
reaches its finest passages. The Traveller escapes ilom 
the Morlocks by means of the Time Machine and travels 
into the remote future, when both the earth and the sun 
are cooling and our solar system is in decline. Here 
Wells succeeded in placing before the reader a vision of 
the world in c(^mic time. The theory of evolution was , 
widely known by the end of the nineteenth century and 
man’s conception of history had broadened from that of 
a few score centuries to that of great geological ages. 
But even this view had its peak and pivot in Man. Wells 
now revealed a vision of time in which Man is jnerely 
part of« curve. For one whose outlook was as humanist 
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as his it was an act of humility, arid the picture of this 
lethargic dying world is among the most significant 
passages in the popular literature of the last sixty 
yean: * 

“The machine was standing on a sloping beach. The sea 
stretched away to the south-w;;st, to rise into a sharp bright 
horizon against the wan sjw. There were no breakers and no 
waves, for not a breath or air was stirring. Only a slight, oily 
swell rose and fell like a gentle breathing, and showed that the 
eternal sea was sfill moving and living. . . . Far 3Way up the’ 
desolate slope I heard a harsh scream, and saw a thing like a huge 
wlute butterfly go slanting and fluttering up into the sky and, 
circling, disapj)car over some low hillocks beyond. . . . Looking 
round me again, I saw that, quite near, what 4 had taken to be a 
reddish mass of rock was moving slowly towards me. Then I 
saw the thing was Really a monstrous crab-like creature. Can 
you imagine a crab as large as yonder table, with its many legs 
moving slowly and uncertainly, its big claws swaying, its long 
antennae, like carters’ whips, waving and feeling, and its stalked 
eyes gleaming at you on either side of its metallic front? Its 
back was corrugated and ornamented with ungainly bosses, and 
a greenish incrustation blotched it here and there. I could sec 
the many palps of its complicated mouth flickering and feeling 
as it moved.” * 

The second of Wells’ romances was The Wonderful 
Visit, a book less known than many of the others. In the 
village of Sidderford there are rumours of a strange bird. 
The vicar, a keen ornithologist, goes out with his gun, 
woimds the bird in the wing and then finds that it is an 
angel. He takes him home, nurses him, gives him clothes 
and shelter, and finds that his plesence brings a new and' 
—quite literally—heavenly happiness into life, but it also 
^ The Time Marine. 
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brings many compfications, for the villagers are sus¬ 
picious of the young hunchback (the angel has to wear 
his borrowed clothes over his wings) with thp beautiful 
face and a talent for the violin. The angel, too, finds 
earthly life very difficult. Hunger anc tiredness are new 
to him, but he soon learns to adjust himself to them. 
What he never learns to unders^^d is human society— 
etiquette, conventions, class distinctions, i^arbed wire round 
private property. Only from the vicar and a Httle servant 
girl, Delia, who loves him, does he get any sympathy, 
and at the end he leaves the earth by rushing into a fire to 
save Delia, who, on her part, is trying to save#his violin. 

Now, as a story this is not very original or convincing. 
The irony of the situation is never fully exploited, and the 
violent ending is top-heavy. The angel, too, is not quite a 
consistent figure. When we meet him first he is dehght- 
fully bewildered to find that the grifiins, dragons, mer¬ 
maids and satyrs, which are the common fauna of his 
world, are here replaced by mythical, heraldic creatures 
like cows and horses—“those unicorn things, you know, 
without horns.” Indeed, tire earth turns out to be the 
angefs dream-land Just as heaven is the vicar’s. But before 
long he begins to eat and sleep like a man, and his ignorance 
of mundane affairs is rather erratic. His violin playing 
and the transports of delight which it brings to the vicar 
arc not very impressive, and wc feel here that Wells, as 
in The Sea Lady, is handling*a subject which is beyond his 
imaginative experience. Yet The Wonderful Visit, though 
immature, has just the humanity which The Time Machine 
lacks. In setting his story in an ordinary English pillage 
Wells skewed for the first time his gift of keeping a 



running counterpoint of realism against fantasy. The 
villagers, too, though they are as yet only drawings in the 
rough, are, not without life, and at least one character is 
made for better company—the drunken man whose 
behaviour puzzles the angel: 

‘“I don't understand/ said the Angel. 

“‘Donunderstan*. Sim’l enough. Wishergoomom*. Wil¬ 
ly answerme? Wontcher? Gemwishergem Goomom. Cusom 
answer Goomomr No gem. Haver teachyer.’ ^ ' 

“He began to struggle with his jacket. ‘Think I'm drun/ he 
said. ‘I show yer.' The jacket was intricate, and the drunken 
man began to struggle about the road, in his attempts to extricate 
himself, breathing threatenings and slaughter.« Slowly the Angel 
began to suspect, remotely enough, that these demonstra^ons 
were hostile." ^ • 

The third of the early novels was The Island of Dr. 
Moreau^ which stands rather out of line with the others. 
In its way it is as powerful a work of the imagination as 
The Time Machine. It is just as economic in the telling, 
and^its satire plays direct on the nerves, opening windows 
of horror through which we rarely look in the rest of 
Wells* books. Some critics rank it among the best of his 
works; yet I am not entirely happy about it. The horrible 
beast-men, vividly as they appear before our eyes, seem 
to me to have been constructed too crudely to be credible 
in the way that the Martians and Selenites are credible. 
They are like pantomime creaCiures, beast-masks on human 
bodies. Their pain disturbs us, but only in the sense that 
<ve want to get it over. 

Yct^ the story is told vrith great skill. First of all the 
^ The Wonderful Visit. 
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Robinson Crusoe o}>ening. Then Prendick gradually 
becomes aware of the oddities of the island: the queer 
boatman, the servant with the furry e«irs, and finally the 
beast-people. Prendick learns how Dr. Moreau has 
constructed them by plastic surgery vivisection and 
made them into a sort of nien. He learns how they live 
in caves and elsewhere, looking on Moreau as a god. 
He hears them say the Law: 

• “ Not tofgo on all-Fours ; that is the Law. Are we not Men? 

“Not to suck up Drink; that is the Law, Are we not Men? 

“ Not to eat Flesh or Fish ; that is the Law. Are we not Men ? ’ ** 

But in spite of this litany, the beast-natute is always 
struggling to reassert itself. Rabbits have been released 
on the island, the beast-people taste blood, and gradually 
revert to their former state. Moreau is killed, and so 
meets the inevitable fate for one who commits the 
blasphemy which had always possessed the romantics— 
that of usurping the place of God and creating hfe.f 

That which makes this book so different from the,rest 
of Wells is that it exploits to the full his understanding of 
the ruthless in human behaviour. Elsewhere we get only 
glimpses of this. The detachment of the scientist is seen 
in such stories as The Star, but Dr. Moreau is so detached 
from all but his scientific pursuits that he has become a 
monster far more revolting than the creatures he invents. ' 
In one other way The Island of Dr, MoreauSs important: 
no other novel of Wells is so completely hopeless. Many 

* The Island of Dr, Moreaif. 

t Even Wells seems to adopt this point of view in the moment 
where he the beast-pcpple “horrible caricatures of my Maker’s 
image.” ^ 
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include catastrophe, but always—Except in The Time 
Machine —there is some glimmer of hope at the end. I 
have said that Wells was the apostle of inevitable progress. 
Now this, in the main, is true. In his earlier boold, at any 
rate, he did express the liberal, optimistic view of Man. 
Yet when we examine his work more closely, we realise 
that the statement mus|. be modified. Wells was aware 
from the first that the development of scientific knowledge 
was not in itsetf any guarantee of progress, and many of 
his romances are based on the idea that science, divorced I 

I 

from humanity and from the wisdom that sees beyond the ' 
first'^line of consequence, may bring disaster to mankind. 
Several of his romances are warnings of i/hat may happen 
if technological development gets out of hand, and others 
deal with the destruction of civilisation by cosmic catas¬ 
trophe. It is surely significant, that the man who preached 
progress more eloquently than anyone else should be the 
one who had the most vivid vision of cosmic accident, and 
who realised that civilisation is as frail a thing as human 
lifcf.and that the destiny of the whole earth, no less than 
that of the least of its inhabitants, hangs by a thread. 

Wc come now to the middle period of the scientific 
romances, ignoring the less effective When the Sleeper 
Wakes and The Sea Lady. Of the remainder, The First 
Men in the Moon is, as wc have seen, in the Verne tradition, 
while the other three {The Invisible Man, The War of the 
Worlds, and The Food of the Qods) are examples of Wells* 
characteristic inversion of that tradition. Here man docs 
not go into strange parts of the^iarth or universe for his * 
adventures, the strangeness comes to him at home. 

The Invisible Man is obviously Attractive and pxcidng 
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at first meeting, but^t was not until I bad read it four or 
five times that I recognised it as the miiSterpicce it really 
is. At the first few readings I was too aware of what 
it might have been—a great comedy, for instance, or 
perhaps an allegory after the manner ot Kafka. Instead, 
it is a plain folk-tale set not in the travlitional landscape 
of romance but in the everyday^ world It is the myth 
of things that go bump in the day. It is the myth in 
^whicli stoges, shirts, pokers, bandages ani^even false noses 
behave in a new way. They are the exceptions which 
do not prove the rule but make us doubt it. They are 
like the unpredictable movements of the electron; like the 
fool-proof experiment that always goes wrong, the fault¬ 
less -observation that is never quite accurate. Here is a 
world in which terror comes when we are surrounded 
by those very things which usually give us the feeling of 
security. Here is a world in which your shoes are not to 
be trusted and habits collapse beneath you like folding 
chairs. 

The Invisible Man, then, takes strength from its '^ery 
rejection of poetry and allegory. It is simultaneously a 
story both of the strange and of the ordinary, and its 
pecuhar attraction hes in the way it hovers between the 
incredible predicament of the invisible man and the 
humdrum Hfe of The Coach and Horses at Iping near 
Bramblehurst. 

The story moves rathcrt jerkily—^Wells never really 
learned how to construct a novel—and there are some 
awkward shifts of focus,'4)ut on the whole it is told with 
extraordinary skill. He departs here from his usu^ prac¬ 
tice, in^which the sd&itific explanation is given at the 

3 
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beginning and the reader is bamboozfed into accepting all 
that follows. That method—so successful in The First 
Men in the Moon and The Time Machine —would not have 
been appropriate here. Wells could easily have rfiade us 
believe that it was possible to make a man disappear— 
he does it with great assurance later in the book—but here 
it is necessary that the re;| Jer should believe in the invisible 
man not just as a possibility but as a concrete fact. We 
believe in the hjartians and the Men in the Mopn because^ 
they are placed so vividly in front of us. Seeing, with 
Wells, is believing—but here we must believe without 
seeing. 

We are introduced to the invisible man through the 
eyes of the village^rs of Iping. First of all a queer figure, 
swaddled in bandages and wig; then a great, gaping mouth, 
a trouser with no leg in it, an empty sleeve; till at last 
the invisible man makes his first complete appearance. 
Wells leaves nothing to chance about the scene. Mr. 
Thomas Marvel, one of those benign tramps who inhabit 
the Wellsian counties, is sitting at the roadside contemplat¬ 
ing a pair of boots, when he finds himself involved in an 
argument with someone whom he cannot see: 

“‘One minute,’ said the Voice penetratingly, tremulous with 
self-control. 

‘“Well?” said Mr. Thomas Marvel, with a strange feeling of 
having been dug in the chest by a finger. 

“‘You think I’m just imaginatjpn—just imagination?’ 

“‘What else can you be?’ said Mr. Thomas Marvel, rubbing 
the back of his neck. ^ 

“‘Very well,’ said the Voice in a tone of relief. ‘Then I’m 
going tp throw flints at you till you think diflerendy.’ 

“‘But where <ifc yer?’ ^ 
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“The Voice made no answer. Whizz came a flint, apparently 
out of the air, and missed Mr. Marvel’s shoulder by a hair’s 
breadth. Mr. Marvel, turning, saw a flint jnk up into the air, 
trace a complicated path, hang for a moment, and then fall at 
his feet with almost invisible rapidity. . . . 

“‘Mju',’ said the Voice, as a third stone urved upward and 
hung in the air above the tramp, *^^^1 imagination?*” * 

Of course he isn’t. Mr. Marvel and we are agreed in 
,our creed^we believe in all things visibh jind invisible. 

About half-way through the book tiie viewpoint be¬ 
comes that of the invisible man himself. We learn of his 
experiments, of the Invisible Cat, of his first wild leap 
into invisibility. * And then he realises his situation. To 
be invisible he must be naked—and it 15 in the middle of 
January. We feel, then, something of the misery of his 
state, but we feel little sympathy. Wells, indeed, makes 
us understand how, as the outcast struggles, moral and 
social restrictions snap like threads, but he fails to give his 
story the tragic significance which might have placed it 
in the first rank of English fiction. • 

The Time Machine, The Wonderful Visit, The First Men 
in the Moon and The Invisible Man are all books concerned 
with the adventures of a central character, but Wells | 
wanted to write less of individual men than of mankind. 
His "‘characters” now were nations in the world rather 
than people, and his novels were more like fictitious 
history than fictitious biography. Such themes required 
a different technique of narration, but in The War of the 
Worlds he uses the old ^method of the observer, which 
serves fairly well, though there are drawbacks, first ofj 


The Invisible Man. 
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all the observer is not very interesting in himself, and 
secondly the novel tells of a catastrophe which overtakes 
the whole of London and the Home Counties, and since 
one can can only be in one place at a time, there has to 
be a great deal of digression, recapitulation and jumping 
backward and forward to include the full story. 

Nevertheless, The Wik of the Worlds is a sombre and 
impressive book. It starts in Wells* most detached manner 
with the droppvig of the projectiles from Mars^ followed. 
by a time of waiting and conjecture—a slow, subdued, 
cunning opening. The Martians themselves are small, 
insect-like cj;eatures of whom we take less notice than we 
do of the things they bring with them—those great cranes 
on stilts, stalking ^bove the houses, and the heat-ray, ‘and 
the red weed that grows like a forest of pickled cabbage 
wherever the Martians alight. The destruction of London, 
the panic of the people, the roads crowded with refugees 
—these are typical of the sort of catastrophe which was to 
haunt Wells’ imagination for so long, and the final scenes 
of a*city in ruins are among the best he ever wrote. 

The last of the “true” scientific romances is The Food 
of the Gods, coming in 1904, when Wells had already started 
to look about for a new medium. It combines the force 
of his romantic imagination at full spate with a growing 
*,gift for realism, caricature and character. Some of the 
episodes arc among the most brilliant of all his inven¬ 
tions, great glissandos of the^ fancy, but the book as a 
whole is disappointing, because of its form and because 
too of ife philosophy, or, at least} the way in which that 
philosophy is expressed. It is about the discovery of a 
drug or vitamin which will make creatures grov^ very 
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quickly to a great size. It is tried out lirst of all on hens, 
which grow as big as ostriches. Then wasps get at the 
food and fly about like small fighter aeroplanes, and the 
district is plagued with rats like wolves and with enormous 
blood-suckers. The food afiects the vcv'etable world, too. 
Gigantic, puff-balls appear in the mead ows, and the farm 
is tangled in man-arm-sized teiiSdrils cf Virginia creeper. 
There is nothing vague or even—as it seems—unlikely 
* about alUthis: it is as if you went about she world with a 
great magnifying glass, enlarging now this, now that, 
building up a landscape in grotesque perspective. Then, 
half-way through the book. Wells loses (qi;ite literally) 
his sense of proportion, and also of direction. The food 
is given to babies, and he cannot makejup his mind which 
of the brood of giant children he wants to follow, so that 
the story jerks from one to another in a peculiarly aimless 
way. 

The children grow up, and Wells expects us to take 
these overblown creatures as symbols of the super-men of 
the future. How litde is man, he would say, and'^iow 
petty are his ambitions, jealousies, prohibitions and wars. 
With all this, no doubt, we can agree, but these enormous 
brats cannot touch our imagination or gain our sympathy. 
Here he allowed his vision of progress and his obsession 
with mere size to pervert the natural shape of his story^ 
and to stifle his sense of humour. It is, indeed, the shape 
of things to come in the Wellsian novel. Soon a passion¬ 
ate, sincere, argumentative and often angry man was to 
shout down the storyt^cr, and never did he use a more 
absurd image for this dream of Utopia than that of these 
monstrous cases of tefeological gigantism. 
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Most of Wells* short stories belong to this period; 
most indeed were written before 1900. There has arisen 
during the last forty years or so a conception of the short 
story which is very different from that of Wells, so that it 
is often forgotten that, together with Kipling and a few 
lesser but still important writers, like W. W. Jacobs and 
Conan Doyle, Wells heiped to estabhsh the short story, 
which before that time had been practised only spasmodic¬ 
ally in England^ , < 

These men wrote the solid, workman-like magazine 
story, the story with clearly defined characters, with shape 
and^progres^sion of incident, and above all with a plot. 
Since their time there has been a strong reaction from 
plot, with emphas^ instead on atmosphere, on the creation 
of character by subtle, indirect means, and on the presenta¬ 
tion of a view of life through incidents which are often 
quite trivial in themselves. This new aim has produced 
much of value in modern literature, but the rejection of 
plot has helped to widen the gap between highbrow and 
lowlrow which is so characteristic of our time, and which, 
as we shall see later, was much narrower in the days when 
Wells began to write. In rejecting plot the short-story 
writer is rejecting a most valuable device, which while 
it is not essential, keeps one part of the mind occupied and 
leaves the other better able to react to the associations of 
imagery, symbol, diction and rhythm. 

This is not to claim that Welk* stories are to be compared 
with the best of Joyce, Lawrence or Virginia Woolf; but 
because Wells does not try to do'what they do, his own 
very considerable success should not be overlooked. 

On the whole, for instance, he did not take the short 
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story nearly so seriously as they did; indeed, his “serious” 
stories are by no means the best—longer stories of the stone 
age and the future. Two alone deser\ e special mention: 
The Star and The Country of the Blind. The Star is perhaps 
his most satisfactory picture of cosm e catastrophe. It 
tells how a meteor swings near the ; arth, causes great 
floods and earthquakes and nearly, but aot quite, destroys 
all hfe and civilisation. Because it is a vhort story and not 
a novel, Wells does not need to invent ch.irzcter and incident 
as was necessary in The War of The Worlds. Instead, he 
was able to give us a study which is almost serene in its 
detachment and almost perfect in its form. %T/ie Country 
of the Blind, on the other hand, is an allegory, an ironic 
commentary on the proverb. In a remote valley of the 
Andes lives a race of people who have been blind through 
many generations, but when the man with full sight 
comes among them, he finds himself not a king but a 
curiosity, apparently an idiot, and in the end an outcast. 
This story was probably influenced by Butler’s Erewhon, 
and shows how Wells could make use of geography books 
when he needed them. It is sombre, fitted closely to the 
theme and is quite unforgettable. 

Besides these there are one or two short realistic studies, 
a sketch of student days at the Normal College, and The 
Cave, a memorable “horror” story, set in the slag-bright* 
night of the Midlands. The rest, however, consist almost 
entirely of inventions: in?provisations on an idea, often 
short, sometimes grotesque, sometimes fanciful, but nearly 
always exciting and nof^ without that note of poetry which 
distinguishes even the doggerel of the great. There arc 
one or two anticipations of the future—stories about 
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aeroplanes and tanks—but usually Wells is less conscien¬ 
tious about his science, more irresponsible than in his 
novels, and obviously he enjoys this irresponsibility. 
Indeed, the boy who makes stinks and bangs, who runs 
behind lorries, who slides on the pavement, who snow¬ 
balls bowler hats, and u venu Red Indian games in the 
back streets—the boy, in fact, who never quite died in 
Wells is the spirit behind these tales. He himself tells us 
that there was •a time “when life bubbled with short 
stories ... I found that, taking almost anything as a 
starting-point, letting my thoughts play about it, there 
woufd presQptly come out of the darkness, in a manner 
quite inexplicable, some absurd or vivid little incident 
more or less relevafit to that initial nucleus.” ^ 

Of this kind are the fairy stories: haunted rooms and 
shops; and the stories of how Eve’s apple and the trumpet 
of the Last Day fall into human hands. Then there arc 
tales of strange worlds: ghmpses of Mars through a crystal 
egg; scenes of the desert island which was always before 
Davidsons eyes though his body was in England; and 
that queer shadowy coimtry in which Plattner had found 
himself when he was plucked out of the school where he 
taught, to be reversed and put back with his heart now 
beating on the right side. 

^ Then there arc the delightful botanical and zoological 
fantasies, the creations of the imaginative young man who 
had peeped through microsebpes, dissected frogs and 
studied the bones of extinct monsters. There is the orchid 
which fed on human blood; thel^e are the large spiders 
and ants, the bats in the observatory, the enormous 
* Introduction to The Country of the Blind and other stocks. 
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cephalopods; there is the aepyornis, extinct giant bird 
of the tropics, whose story is one of/thc most felicitous of 
Wells’ inventions. 

Best of all, perhaps, are the st ories hi which he spins 
and twirls his idea into absurdit^ till it becomes a sort 
of parody on the type of romano^ fron: which it springs. 
There is Pyecraft who takes a recipe for loss of weight 
and floats about the ceiling like a small barrage balloon; 

I there is th^. man who invents an accelerator^ which enables 
him to hve at such a speed that the rest of the world seems 
to move in slow motion; and there is The Man Who Could 
Work Miracles, which starts in the spirit of jilf*s Button, 
passes through a calamity as great as that of The Star, 
and ends in a beautifully calculated antiedimax. 

By now the romantic impulse was ebbing in Wells or, 
more truly, it was seeking a new direction. For a long 
time he had been concerned with the enormous possibilities 
of science and with the great fields of fancy which it opened 
for him. Now he was to be concerned with the practical 
application of those possibilities, and this eventually led him 
to the problem of society and, through this, to a new phase 
of imaginative creation in the social novels. He did not 
entirely abandon the scientific romance, and he kept 
making those prophecies and intelligent guesses about the 
future which, at one time, were the chief foundation of 
his fame with the general public. He wrote also a number 
of novels which he himsclficalls “fantasias of possibiUty,” 
which “take some developing possibility in human aflfairs 
and work it out so as td develop the broad consequences ^ 
of that possibility.” 

The' earliest of these. When the Sleeper Wakes, is ah 
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immature book, describing a world in which all prosperity 
and power is in the Wds of a small clique. The War in 
the Air and The WoiH Set Free both tell how world 
government saves civilisation from breaking up—the 
solution is implied infthe former book without being 
described. In the Day)^ of ^le Comet is allied to these 
three, and tells how the people of the world are converted 
to goodness and common sense after the earth has passed 
through the taeS of a comet. « ^ " 

The War in the Air, written just before flying became 
an established thing, seems very out of date now. Wells 
showed a «eal grasp of the new type of warfare which 
would be evolved with the aeroplane, but his Zeppelins 
and flapping-winged fighters no longer excite us. The 
story is told through the eyes of Bert Smallways, a motor 
mechanic, whose brother Tom is an oddly attractive 
character: 

“‘This here Progress,* said Mr. Tom Smallways, ‘it keeps on.* 
You’ld hardly think it couU keep on,* said Mr. Tom Small- 

tf 

ways. 

And, later. Wells himself, speaking from the future, 
says: 

“For those three hundred* years, indeed, the movcmait of 
the world seemed wholly beneficial to mankind. Men said, 
indeed, that moral organisation was not keeping pace with 
scientific progress, but few attached any meaning to these phrases, 
the understanding of which lies at the basis of our present 
society.** j* v 

♦ The seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
t The War in the Air, ^ 
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This was written in 1907. Whatever Wells’ vision of 
the future may have been he was ^ruinly aware of the 
nature of the problems in front Af us long before they 
became apparent to most. / 

The very form of some of those; problems are anticipated 
with startling clarity in The W^nld Free, where he 
describes the release of atomic energy followed by a period 
of booming production which leads at last to competition, 
•war, anc^atomic bombs, bombs which go»on exploding 
with only slightly decreasing violence for a very long 
period of time. 

Wells lived long enough to see atomic warfare become 
a reality, but even then he could not have stated the basic 
problem more clearly than in that novel of early 1914: 

1 

“The old tendencies of human nature, suspicion, jealousy, 
particularism, and belligerency, were incompatible with the 
monstrous destructive power of the new appliances the inhuman 
logic of science had produced. The equilibrium could be re¬ 
stored only by civilisation destroying itself down to a level at 
which modem apparatus could no longer be produced, 0 % by 
human nature adapting itself in its institutions to the new con¬ 
ditions.*’ ^ 

Wells revived many of his old ideas for the scenario of 
the film The Shape of Things to Come, and there are also 
the essays and studies like Anticipations and Mankind in the 
Making and Utopias and satires hke A Modern Utopia and 
Men Like Gods; but, in fact, The World Set Free was his 
last real venture in the scientific romance. The dream 
floated and hung like mfet and grew thin and tenuous, and 
at last was blown away in the wind, but while it remained 
» * The World Set Free, 
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it inspired Wells to'^^ive us work which in itself would be 
enough to secure fokliim a permanent place among the 
creative writers of Ifis time. It has vigour, fun and 
excitement, and it appljbaches the frontiers of that strange 
country which only pottry can truly enter. 

It is fitting, therefora to leave this section of his work, 
with the dream rising in the air like bright soap-bubbles: 

“In a little while men who will know how to bear the strange 
gravitations, thP altered pressures, the attenuated unfainiliar gases 
and all the fearful strangenesses of space will be venturing out 
from this earth. This ball will be no longer enough for us; 
ouf spirit will reach out. . . . Cannot you see how that little 
argosy will go glittering up into the sky, twiiiklmg aniglittering 
smaller and smaller until the blue swallows it up. ... It is as 
if a great window opened.** * 

* The World Set Free. 



CHAPTER l/ 

t 

THE CQMEI lES 

V 

I N the later romances Wells was shifting his interest 
from raencc to society. His vision of technical progress 
had led inevitably to the construction oi Utopias, and the 
consideration of Utopia made him aware of the state of 
society of his own time. Other men w ere at W(j^rk analys -> 
ing that society, *but while they may have had a mo re 
scholarly grasp of the subject jthc y h ad Qot Wells* jgift of 
understanding in terms of human beings. Thus Karl 
Marx spoke of “those ill-adjusted units that abound in a 
society that has failed to develop a collective intelligence 
and a collective will for order commensurate with its 
perplexities,’* but Wells, to say the same thing, inventec^ 
Mr. Polly. Nor was he content to analyse, but set ab^ut 
the job of creating that “collective will for order.” Even 
those who accuse him of fanatical optimism will agree 
that it is better to travel hopefully than to sit down and 
wait for the road to cave in. The flaw in his idea of 
society was due not to his wish to direct the collective 
will, but to his failure to reaUse the Hmitations of that will. 
He never fully understood how contradictory the will is 
and how it can seek simultaneously for ends that arc 
incompatible. He belie#ed (I am speaking of the younger 
Wells) that if man could be made to understand what 
peace and social justice* could be, he would naturally want 
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them and work foio them. But the fault in man is not 
that he does not wa^^ peace, but that he is unable to stop 
wanting those other things—^wealth, power, self-satisfac- 
ition—^which destroy it.b 

When he turned to Ithe problem of society, therefore, 
Wells believed from tb\ first.^hat l^jduty was 
and direct the public will, to become to some extent a 
propagandist and, still more, an educator. He started on 
a series of novels which would reveal the predi^ment of 
the class from which he came—the uneducated, almost 
propertyJess, lower middle-class—and turned naturally to 
iis own ercperienccs, so that his work is authentic and 
urgent. Moreover, nostalgia is often a most powerful 
force in artistic citation, and as Wells looked back on his 
early life he felt an emotion which stimulated and freed 
all his literary powers. New and almost unsuspected 
sources of energy were discovered, like oil under a barren 
landscape, and great fountains of humour gushed up to 
catch light and bum with the warmth of sympathy and 
kirfdliness. The flame bums brightest in the four great 
comedies which begin with Love and Mr. Lewisham, but 
these are flanked by two lesser books. The Wheels of 
Chance and Bealby, which arc both stories of escape, though 
only limited escape, from the world in which Lewisham, 
Kipps and Polly struggle and day-dream. 

We have seen how the s cientific novels rose from various 
j)opular forms of the ro m^ce,*^and we must now acknow- 
ledge Shat the ^medics rose^onn^nothcr j)opular form 
—thg_Victo rian novelette . Wclk came at the end of an 
age in which the novel had been the dominant literary 
form. Ilic lamentable cleavage Ijetween ‘‘highbrow’’ 
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and “lowbrow** had not yet beginner was only just 
beginning; at any rate it was still p/ssiMe for a novelist] 
to be both “serious** and “pop^^flar.** The Victorian 
writer felt secure in the confidence cii his readers. , Dickens i 
quarrelled with many aspects of nin^ teenth-century society,; 
but he took it for granted jthat ; ! heki the same views 
about such things as love, friendship, kindliness, foodj 
drink, warmth and comfort. The novcictte, for instancej 
conventicmal and silly as it became, was based on the 
assumption that love between a young couple was natural 
and that when it led to marriage it was desirable. It is 
easy to laugh at a book which is based on this assumption^ 
but it is ridiculous to condemn it merely because of this. 

Now Wells, much as he revolted ^gainst Victorian 
society and manners, shared much the same views as 
Dickens on these simple fundamentals. It was not long, 
before he became very dubious about marriage as at 
present instituted, but in the early novels at any rate he 
treats love and attraction between the sexes with a sort of 


benevolent chuckle. Sometimes, too, he is not content^to 
chuckle; he winks at the reader, he nudges him in thd 
ribs in a rather embarrassing way. This, I think, is one) 
of the main reasons why he resembles Dickens so strongly.'] 
Mr. V. S. Pritchett has warned us that we should not be 


misled by this resemblance; he says that it is largely super¬ 
ficial (such things as a common topography and a love 
for grotesqueries), and that ^ells* fully developed charac¬ 
ters arc essentially different from those of Dickens. But 
I do feel that in his address to the reader, his assumption 
of a genial charitableness, he is often very like the author of 
Sketches by Boz, Direct jiddr^JM the reader is not 
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peculiar to Dicken ^ of course, not even to the Victorian 
novelist, but Wells* |ise of it is often very Dickensian in 
its tone. The dcvic^^is not fashionable at present, and 
indeed it can degene^ite at times into a monologue of 
nods, becks and leers xjjhich make the reader squirm: 

. the thing that muii be tald if the book is to be written, 
was—let us face it bravely—the Remarkable Condition of this 
Young Man’s Legs. . . ^ 

It continues tBus for about two pages, like the staj^e whisper 
of a professional elocutionist at a Band of Hope concert. 

There are other times, however, particularly when 
genuine indignation brings out the rhetoric, in which these 
direct addresses are very successful. In the following 
passage it is the Satirist in Wells who is foremost, and a 
satirist speaking with the stimulus of bitter personal 
experience, yet there is humour, too, for even though he 
is attacking the society of his day, he feels that he can rely 
on the general sympathy of the reader: 

mI remember seeing a picture of Education—in some place. 

. . . It represented a glorious woman, with a wise and fearless 
face, stooping over her children, and pointing them to far 
horizons. . . . She was telling them, one felt, of the great 
prospect of life that opened before them, of the splendours of 
sea and mountain they might travel and see, the joys of skill 
they might acquire, of eflfbrt and the pride of effort, md the 
devotions and nobilities it was theirs to achieve. . . . 

“The education of Mr. Polly did not follow this picture very 
closely. He went for some time to a National School which 
was run on severely economical lines to keep down the rates, by. 
i largely untrained staff; he was set^ums to do that he did not 
understand, and that no one made him understand; he was made 
^ The Wheels of Chance. 
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to read the Catechism and the Bible with he utmost industry 
and the entire disregard of punctuation r/ s gnificancc. . , 

t’ 

Like Shaw, this writing is personal and colloquial, but 
it lacks the viciousness of Shaw, vjho hacks off his oppon¬ 
ents’ arguments like a diker trim; (ling tiiorns with a bill¬ 
hook. Yet it is just as effective Yii its v ay, and the irony 
at the change of paragraph prods as deeply as Shaw’s 
more violent jabs: it is the rhetoric of tie armchair rather 
. than that of the platform. 

The i^heels of Chance is the story of a holiday. Mr. 
Hoopdriver, the first of the draper’s assistants who walk 
through Wells’ novels, is about to set off on a cycling tqu?- 
along the South ’Coast. He is just Idaming to ride (that 
was the revelation to which the Remarkable Condition 
of his Legs was leading), and the tour therefore has its 
physical dangers as well as its promise of romantic adven¬ 
ture. The latter comes as a Young Lady in Grey, who is 
being abducted at push-bike speed by a middle-aged 
Hterary gentleman. Hoopdriver is mistaken for a private 
detective, and he is thus able to rescue the Young Lady, 
who is a sort of adolescent Vivie Warren, before he pedals 
back to the draper’s shop in Putney. 

This shop is not described in detail, yet the thought of 
it is at the back of Hoopdriver’s mind all the time. His 
romantic dreams, his posing and prancing, his lies to the 
girl about an ostrich farm in South Africa—all these, silly 
as they may be, are to be excused when you remember the 
shop and the stifling, starched life from which he was freed 
for ten days in the year.# Hoopdriver is only a sketch for 

t * Mr, Polly, 
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Kipps and Mr. but he has something of the genuine 
simplicity of the foVner and the initiative of the latter. 
However trite his da^^dreams may have been, he had the 
courage to act them wn m they seemed to be coming true, 
and the dreams thems^ves were signs of those subter¬ 
ranean root-movements of the spirit which Wells under¬ 
stood so well. 

The book has a delightful “Daisy-Bell” atmosphere, 
tinkling like a tune behind all the adventures. There is 
more real gaiety than in a hundred Yellow Booh't and yet 
it belongs inevitably to the ’nineties. Even the heather 
has a period hue and the Rufus Stone might well be 
wearing a^oater. 

The other “escape” novel was published in 1915, \vhen 
Wells was already beginning to use fiction mainly as an 
instrument for discussion and persuasion. In many later 
works he was still to permit himself a Uttle relaxation from 
his chosen task of teaching and preaching, but Bealby is the 
last in which he writes entirely for his own and the reader’s 
plj^sure. Bealby is a boy of fourteen, who is about to 
be taken into service at Shonts, the country residence of 
Sir Peter Laxton. He rebels, fights and runs away. For 
a Httle while he fives a fife of freedom in the English 
countryside, joining in with a tramp who tries to introduce 
him to housebreaking and hen-roost robbing. He slips 
away from the tramp, and tlien finds that a reward is 
out for his capture. There iSf a hunt for him in the little 
town of Crayminster, flight over the roofs among slates 
and builders’ ladders and a great hide-and-seek among * 
the sheds and greenhouses of a large market-garden. 
Finally he is captured and returned to Shonts, V(herc, to 
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the reader’s disgust, he promises to and to learn 

to be a good servant. 

Bealby is even lighter-hearted th; n the Wheels of Chance^ 
yet the ghtter has left the countrys.de. It is beautiful still; 
there are dews and dawns; but 'here .re also dogs that 
bite and tramps that steal. It u a 111 i ch more reahstic 
countryside, and the tramp has habits \' hich were not so 
noticeable in the tramps of the earli r novels. He is 
ready t^cheat a young boy out of his fevi shillings, for 
instance, and he throws unpleasant fits with the aid of 
soap in the mouth. Wehs, in fact, though as ready as 
ever to enjoy a boy’s romp, has now twenty A&ears’ 
experience behmd him. 

The ending of the book is abrupt aijd not very satis¬ 
factory, as though Wells’ conscience had suddenly re¬ 
minded him that he ought to be getting on with The 
Research Magnificent. Some of us cannot help being sorry, 
for we would have liked more Bealby and less Research, 
but to ask for that is to ask just that Wells should not have 
been Wells. In turning from comedy to the sort of noVel 
he was now to write he was answering the challenge of his 
time in the way which was the only natural one for him. 
If he had been the man who could go on writing more 
Bealbys he would never have been the man who could 
have written Kipps. 

The first of the comedies is Love and Mr. Lewisham, 
wliich is drawn from Weiis’ experience as a student and 
teacher. Presumably he must have been happier as a 
student than as a drape^’s apprentice, but, oddly enough. 
Love and Mr, Lewisham is a drabber book than those 
based on the drapery trade. Perhaps he was not 
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yet far enough fr^Si;m the experience to think kindly 
of it. 

Mr. Lewisham is a\very young man working as an 
assistant teacher at ^^48 a year, shabby, almost neurotically 
earnest and struggling hard to educate himself. At the 
beginning of the book, however, there is an incident 
which derives, like The Wheels of Chance, from the novel¬ 
ette. We have seen him at eighteen, with a slight mous¬ 
tache and chalky sleeves, studying Shakespeare, Emerson, 
Confucius, geometry, astronomy, physiology, ' physi¬ 
ography, inorganic chemistry and French, and now he is 
cijijlning tlje risk of school scandal by going for a walk 
in the country with the cousin of one of his pupils. It is 
April; there is blackthorn, and there are showers. They 
run into a shed for shelter: 

“‘There’s room for two on this harrow,’ she said. 

“He made inarticulate sounds of refusal, and then came and 
sat down beside her, close beside her, so that he was almost 
touching her. He felt a fantastic desire to take her in his arms 
an^kiss her, and overcame the madness by an effort. ‘I don’t 
even know your name,’ he said, taking refuge from his whirling 
thoughts in conversation. 

“‘Henderson,* she said. 

“ ‘ Miss Henderson ? ’ 

“She smiled in his face—^hesitated. 

“ ‘ Yes —Miss Henderson. 

It is all very simply told. Indeed, it is naive, but it is 
none the less true because of tKat. Wells understood the 
simple earnestness of adolescent love; he knew that its 
complexities, frustrations and timidities were forced on it 
from outside. On the subject of love a young idealist 
and a middle-aged realist were alwa^ struggling in Wells. 
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The realist may have been the wiser^ an, but there is no 
doubt that the ideaUst was the bctxr novelist. The 
married lives of his heroes are rare y very successful, 
and as failure becomes repetitive they are less interesting, 
but these early adventures in love are Jways deUghtfully 
alive, whether it is Kipps, and Ann P >mack sharing the 
halves of a sixpence or Mr. Polly's ti’wand-run frivoUty 
among the Larkins girls. Later, in those long disquisitory 
novels, it is nearly always in an adolescent love atlair, 
thrown in, as it were, as an appetiser, tiiat we catch a taste 
of the old fancy and inventiveness. As late as 1925, in 
Christina Alberta's Father, he was able to desci;ii)£. holiday 
love-making in* writing which has both the tenderness 
and" the gentle spite of the earlier novelj. 

After this opening it is rather disappointing to find that 
when Lewisham wins his scholarship to the Normal 
School he becomes less interesting as a person. The 
studies are described brilliantly, however, the discussions 
after classes, the beginnings of socialism, the first tentative 
approach to literature, and above all the struggle to 4 ivc 
on an allowance of a week—the cheap lodgings, the 
tea-and-bun lunches, the long walks through gas-lit 
streets. Among the subjects of discussion is spiritualism, 
and Lewisham attends a seance and helps to expose the 
bogus medium, who turns out to be the stepfather of 
Ethel Henderson of the blackthorn. Lewisham is appalled 
to find her mixed up with trickery of this sort and per¬ 
suades her to marry him on his miserably inadequate 
income. They plan iiat Lewisham is to continue his 
studies, but this he is unable to do, and the book becomes 
the first demonstration of Wells’ belief that it is almost 
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impossible to com^c marriage with any career which is 
not largely mercenary. 

Now there is no doubt that Lewisham is credible, but he 
lacks the vitahty which is so evident in the plausible rogue 
of a medium. Wells cherished in his mind two dramatic 
pictures of his own personality, and one or other of these 
is the hero of most of his novels. First there was the 
idealised figure, often a scientist or a politician or a writer: 
a mail who ii^ends to change the world; a man who was 
always writing his autobiography. On the other hand 
there is a figure who looks out through the windows of 
a draper’s^shop: a small man, with a little moustache; 
perhaps middle aged—and with a paunch; a muddled, 
bewildered, eager, frustrated little man. It is doubtful 
whether Wells quite realised that this was indeed a portrait 
of himself; but as he grew older, in spite of all his learning, 
wealth and influence, we can still see the face of the 
little shop assistant behind the eyeglasses of the prophet. 
Astonishment at “ chubes” in the human body is repeated as 
wonder at the whole structure of Ufe and the universe, and 
the httle man’s bewilderment and his inarticulate questioning 
are paralleled by the novehst’s fumbling rows of dots. 

Lewisham belongs to both these divisions, but he falls 
into neither. Hence Wells disowned him, wrote about 
him from the outside and denied him the life to which 
he had every right. Love and Mr. Lewisham, therefore, is 
primarily the study of the iddividual within a certain 
section of society. Kipps in its intention was to be the 
same. Wells said of him: 

“Kipps was invented in a mood of indignation; he is an 
undernourished creature mentally and hodily, slighdy ricketty 
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and ungrammatical and weakly snobbisli. I shall show, I said, 
what the greatest and richest and proudest I oipire that the world 
has ever seen can do for one of its sons. \nd then let me put 
around him specimens of the business enterprise, the social and 
cultural forces, of his time.*' 

Now Wells did succeed in that inte tion. In the very 
first chapter we get a brilliant account < f the circumstances 
which were to thwart the growth of y< ung Arthur Kipps,:, 
broug^ up by his uncle and aunt bel ind the little shop 
at New Romney; the makeshift schooling at the^* Cavoidish 
Academy”; and later, the drudgery and petty bullying of 
the drapery bazaar in Folkestone. But he su5^««da^.in 
much more than this, for Kipps awakes into a life of his 
own, peeps out rather timidly from the pages, and however 
much he may be jerked and harrassed in the course which 
his creator has mapped for him, he never once loses his 
individuality and his essential Kipps-ness. 

Kipps’ first growth is stunted, like the few leaves and 
flowers thrust out by a lilac in a tub in the backyard; but 
it is intensely real, for it is the natural response of'^lhe 
young, living creature to the living world to which he 
belongs. Kipps himself is a surface picture. We know 
his appearance, his habits, his voice, his speech and to 
some extent his thoughts, but there was no attempt to 
present to us the complete man, in all his physical, emotional 
and psychological aspects. He is, as it is fashionable to say, 
two-dimensional, a picture in the flat, not in the round. 
For all this we cannot say that he is in any way less real; 
indeed, I feel sure thati)Oth he and Mr. Polly have in them 
more of the stuff wjiich endures than the characters of 
any of Wells’ contei^porarics or successors. Kipps’ words 
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and gestures arc yet they arc so integrated, so in¬ 

evitable and right that he is as real to us as a man whom we 
meet in a 'bus or a shop. We may know less about him 
than we could discover from a doctor's case-book, but of 
this existence we are as sure as of our own. It is often in 
the most trivial episodes, hghtly sketched, with no 
attempt to suggest hidden implications (in his best work 
''"’^^.ells is truly modest as a novelist), that he becomes most 
undeniably allVc. , 

“It is a bright Sunday afternoon; the scene is a secluded litdc 
scat,-halfway down the front of the Leas, and Kipps is four years 
olclcr than when he parted from Ann. There’is a quite percept¬ 
ible down upon his upper lip, and his costume is just as tremendous 
a ‘mash* as lies widiin his means. His collar is so high that it 
scars his inaggressive jaw-bone, and his hat has a curly brim, his 
tie shows taste, his trousers arc modesdy brilliant, and his boots 
have light cloth uppers and a button at the side. He jabs at the 
gravel before him with a cheap cane, and glances sideways at 
Flo Bates, the young lady from the cash desk. 

*“Yc sec, you don’t mean what I mean?* he is saying. 

‘^Wcll, what do you mean?* 

“‘Not what you mean!* 

“‘Well, tell me.* 

***Ah! That’s another story.’ 

“Pause. They look mtaningly at one another. 

“‘You are a one for being roundabout,* says the lady. 

“‘Well, you’re not so plain, you know.* 

“‘Not plain?* 

“‘No.* 

“‘You don’t mean to say I’m roundabout?* 

“‘No, I mean to say—Iliough-.’ Pause. 

“‘Well?* 

“‘You’re not a bit plain—^you’rc* (his voice jumps up to a 
squeak) ‘pretty. See?* 
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get out !*—^hcr voice lifts also—with pleasure. 

“She strikes him with her glove* then plances suddenly at a 
ring upon her finger. Her smile disar pears momentarily. 
Another pause. Eyes meet and the smile re 'iims.“ * 

I do not believe that with all the strenuous honesty of 
his later books Wells ever wrote a see me between a man 
and a woman that was more true nan this. So far, 
however, he is recalling circumstance'. belongmg^<‘^ 
own gpperience. A good eye, a good ear and a good 
memory may have supplied the material for Flo Bates and 
Teddy Shalford, and the rest of the staff of the emporium. 
The greatest test of character-drawing comes wneiS" the 
character is taken from his normal surroundings—can he 
still remain himself? Kipps most ftiumphandy can. 
Soon after this episode with Flo Bates he begins to feel a 
scarcely understood itch for education. Like Lewisham 
he has to struggle against the barricades of society, but 
unlike Lewisham he has next to no idea what he really 
wants, and his groping towards the hght leads him only 
to the futility of wood-carving under the tuition of Miss 
Walshingham. From her he learns that the class that he 
has known so far only as customers on the far side of the 
counter has certain advantages which, in their way, are 
quite enviable. When he is left a fortune, it is Miss 
Walshingham to whom he goes for guidance and to 
whom, eventually, he gets engaged. 

Kipps now is completely out of his clement, and to 
some extent he is untrue to himself, pretending to accept 
standards which he l&ows in his heart axe ^Ise. His 
pretence and his imsSifew arc COlfifc, but his earnestness 
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and his humility arc truly pathetic. We look at him and 
we are sorry for him, yet as the story goes on we arc not 
without admiration, because his natural honesty shines like 
pure metal among the debased alloy of the Walshinghams. 

At first we do not dislike Helen Walshingham. At any 
rate, we can see what made Kipps admire her, and we 
believe, charitably, that it is because of family persuasion 
5he is marrying Kipps and not just because of personal 
greed. The early interviews between the two ^are not 
without queer tenderness in spite of the insincerity of the 
woman, but later, though the book never leaves the plane 
ofTonie 3 y, we reahse that Wells feels, an out-and-out 
hatred for the way of Ufe for which she stands. lOpps 
nearly succumbs it, but in the end he escapes. He finds 
that the girl who had lived next door to him at New 
Romney is now a servant in the house to which he is 
invited for an anagram tea. He runs away with her, 
marries her and they set up house together. Yet the 
Walshinghams have left a scar upon Kipps and he has 
ridiculous quarrels with his wife about the propriety of 
receiving and returning “calls.” U is only wher^^ 
his fortune (speculated away by Miss Walshingham’s 
lawyer brother) that he is really safe. There is just enough 
nioney left for him to buy a httlc bookshop, and^then, 
unexpectedly, another fortune comes—this time from the 
royalties of a play in which he bought a half-share in his 
days'of wealth. 1 am sorry about tiiis second fortune, 
which seems an unnecessary concession to the convention 
of the novelette. Happily, it do«f not make much change 
in Kipps this time, he still keeps his ^op, and we leave him 
taking his wife for a toy/ on the Hythe Canal: 
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Artie/ said Ann. He woke up and pulled a stroke. ‘ What ? * 
le said. 

“'Penny for your thoughts, Artie.* He c »nsidercd. 

“‘I reely don’t think I was thinking of anything/ he said at 
ast with a smile. ‘No.* He still rested on ^lis oars. 

“‘I expect/ he said, ‘I was thinking jesf what a Rum Go 
everything is. I expect it was something lilte that.* 

‘“Queer old Artie!* 

‘“Ain’t I? I don’t suppose there was ever a chap quite like me 
before.’ He reflected for just another minme. _ — 

“‘O0- -I dunno,’ he said at last, and roused himself to pull.” ^ 

A more vigorous _^lreaine£ than IGpps was Mr. Polly. 
He had suffered from almost the same sort of I 

as iSpps, but tliough his imagination had been warped 
it w"as never broken. It was like a poply tree, cut almost 
to the roots, which yet pushes out branches, shining with 
green, till it forms a new tree, more like a hoUy bush than 
a poplar in shape, but aUve and vivid. Denied its natural 
food, his imagination had searched in strange places. It had 
led him to out-of-the-way books in second-hand shops 
and to the invention of a vocabulary. Out of the 
poor words he knew he had bred a hybrid language, full 
of bright-coloured, barren blooms like “sesquippledan 
verboojuice,” “shivery-shakys,” “melancholic retrospec- 
tatiousness/* He remained always a man of ideas, with 
little bursts of originality. Over his grave I am sure the 
soil will always throw up odd varieties, plants not fantastic 
but still out of the ordinary, white herb-robert, blue 
pimpernel, and four-leaved clover. He was a mixture of 
fun and self-pity, o^f^wardicc and courage; or not so 
much a mixture as a solution of gases under pressure, so 

* Kipps. 
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that with every change of conditions, one or other of the 
dissolved gases comes bubbling to the surface, frothing 
and sizzling like soda-water. 

To present this character to us Wells uses a device which 
is eflfective enough in the hands of a structural craftsman, 
but which in his hands might easily have been disastrous— 
he starts in the middle. Rather to our surprise it succeeds 
triumphandy. We meet Mr. Polly, then, thirty-seven 
yeaK* oiu, fitting on a fence contemplating suicide. As 
with Mr. Bloom (the only other comic character in modem 
fiction to be compared to him), we are made aware from 
tli(^bf;giBning that digestion plays a large part in his life 
and disposition. 

We are then sjjown how he had come to this fende and 
to this state of affairs. Like Kipps he had known the 
private Academy*' and the drapery store, but even from 
the beginning he had put up a better fight. His early bids 
for Hberty, though encouraged by his fnend Parsons' stand 
for artistic freedom in window-dressing, led only to dis- 
iitissal from his job and might have led to destitution had 
not his father died and left him a litde money, with which, 
almost without knowing how it happened, he bought a 
small shop at Fishboume, and settled there vdth his cousin 
Miriam for a wife. I he events of the funeral are described 
lightly and with comedy, but with a very sure touch in 
manners and character: 

« 

“‘Looks peaceful,* said Mr, Polly. . . , 

“‘It was a merciful relief,’ said Mr. Johnson. 

“There was a pause. 

“‘Second—second Departed I’ve ^cr seen—^not counting 
mummies,’ said Mr. Polly.’* 
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Mr. Polly all this time has had dreams of “chivalrcsque 
adventures'* not unlike those of Mr. Hoopdriver, but 
Miriam Larkins turned out to be very different from his 
romantic heroine. She laid a drab tidiness over the house, 
like a mildew, and fed him on cold pc^rk and pickles as 
innocently as a child might put sticks o*' dynamite in the 
oven. Polly's idiosyncrasies had not C( mmended them¬ 
selves to his fellow tradesmen in the street, and more 
and more he was forced to take refuge in a litSe*cavem 
of mysteries and grotesque fancies. Here he found some 
weeds of comfort from old travel books and the tatters 
of history, but the shop was slithering slowly in:c b''!ik- 
ruptcy, like a horse and cart abandoned in quicksand. 

This was the position when we met him on the fence. 
So far he had been a comic, lovable, rather touching person, 
but he had not yet blazed into full life. He did so in the 
second half of the book, where he planned to kill himself 
and set fire to the house, leaving Miriam with a memory 
and the insurance. He was not very successful witli liis 
suicide, but he was tremendously successful with trie 
arson, as a result of which he became a town hero by 
rescuing his neighbour’s deaf aunt. The sudden good 
will of his fellows and even of Miriam did not turn him 
from his purpose, however, and he left the town to,wander 
to the Potwell Inn, where he found a world in which a 
Polly could live. There was a pleasant fat woman at 
the Inn; there was bread to eat and beer to drink; there 
were strangers to be ferried across the river; and there 
were the never-finishjjJ» jobs about the Inn and garden. 
There was also Lmde Jim. In the threefold siege of 
Uncle Jim, Wells writes with a rapture that he was never 
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to recapture. It is, in a way, boys’ magazine stuff, like 
something out of the Gem or the Magnet, and Mr. Polly 
is nearly as sexless ^ as Billy Bunter or one of Verne’s 
heroes, but it is also pure farce (“pure” as we say “pure 
poetry”), rising to the level where poetry and fun become 
one. Nowhere else does Wells show so fully his great 
gus to and appeti te for I 3 e. At PotwSTlnn the kindliness 
of die fat woman, the comfort of food, tEe satisfaction of 
agreeanic w^rk, the beauty oftKe^world—lettuce and cold ^ 
beef, the river, sunsets, netdes, ducldings—ar^sdTcombiaed^ 
in the contentment of being ahve. ^ 

liL^li^ree of the novels we have just considered Wells 
is concerned primarily with man as a social being, with 
the relation of th^ individual to society. Morality was seen 1 
largely as the duties which the individual owed to society 
and freedom as the rights he could claim from it. Lewis¬ 
ham, Kipps and PolJy j^re all denied much of their true 
rights, and society, by imposing excessive demands on 
their conduct, had cramped and hampered them. Wells 
ifCw began to devote all his energies to bringing about, by 
teaching and argument, a society in which Lewisham, 
Kipps and Polly would get their rights. This society, as 
he envisaged it, was the collectivist state—though this 
should not be confused with the communist or fascist 
state. Now such a society might very well be one in 
which Lewisham and Kipps could develop to the full; 
but what of Polly ? Better education, better employment, 
better cooking might make what would be called a 

* The apparently “platonic” unioiv^with the fat woman, all 
passion spent, is. surely unusual for a mSi* of only thirty-seven. 
It may be noticed that Wells’ men tend to put on weight and grow 
middle-aged rather early in life. ^ 
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different man of him, but he would still be Polly. His 
essential oddity would not be cured by secondary school 
or steady employment, for he is the sort of man who must 
find his own salvation; as, indeed, he did. Of Wells, 
who had so much of Polly in his nature, this also was true. 
Any planned state in which Wells could have been happy 
would need Potwell Inns of the mind, where the oddities 
and originals of all levels of class, intellect and education 
might find rest, refreshment and freedom. . 

But Li the planned state as it is conceived by the majority 
there is no such place; indeed, very few realise that any is 
needed. I do not know how far Wells was aware of this, 
though had he found himself living in a planned state he 
would have been the first to fight for the freedom of the 
individual. In his later work, however, there is a growing 
sense that this Utopia cannot and ought not to be achieved 
merely by legislation or by organisation; that in the end it 
must depend on the effort of each member of society. In 
fact, he preaches the simple evangelical faith of a change 
of heart apphed to social matters. He became doubtfiji 
of his conception of the Samurai in A Modern Utopia, but 
the idea of a political aristocracy, almost a pohtical priest¬ 
hood, remained with him. Almost to the end of his life 
he believed that if only the natural goodness of man were 
allowed to operate freely, if only people wefe made 
to see the reason and rightness of universal peace and 
brotherhood then a way would be found to solve all 
problems. 

In these three comedies WcUs describes the society which 
had to be changcd^tffl^ in many of the books which fol¬ 
lowed he was concenfbd with the sort of man who was 
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going to change it, Tono^Bmgay is particularly interesting 
because it belongs to both groups. Although it came 
a year before Mr, Polly it may be regarded as the link 
between the comedies and the disquisitory novels. It has 
two heroes. The first, Uncle Ponderevo, one of the PoUy 
tribe—a Httle, muddling chemist of Wimblehurst,* who 
invents a quack medicine, floats a company, and becomes 
a milhonaire. He is, I suppose, unscrupulous, deceitful, 
ambiUGns ^d yet he never quite loses the simpHcity and 
even something of the innocence of his fellows. Jde does 
not get quite the same chance to flower as Mr. Polly does; 
he never finds a Potwell Inn, and the interest of the financial 
afiair^f which he is the centre and core as a grub is the 
centre and core of the oak-apple is so great that, he is 
subdued to it. ^Nevertheless, he remains one of Wells' 
most complete human beings. 

The other hero is George, Uncle Ponderevo’s nephew. 
George is a scientist. He comes into the Tono-Bungay 
business rather against his conscience, and he is the one 
^ho considers and analyses the moral impheations of it 
all. Later, when the crash comes, after going through 
typical Wellsian marital adventures, he returns to science 
and begins to move towards world order by building— 
of all things—battleships. George Ponderevo, in fact, is 
the first of the long list of heroes who are to be the spokes¬ 
men for Wells' own hopes, doubts, arguments and 
criticism. 

T^f\pSungay is larger in scale the other thr ee 
comedies and it moves over a much wider social field , 
pr esenting a cross-section of Edws^rn society—from the 
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Utd^ctai l shop and the serva nts’ hall at thereat house 
to the glitter o f high fiE^cc and high ^ ciety. The book 
sprawls, but never quite loses shape. Nor does it lose 
impetus. Wells, for all his energy, often flags towards the 
end of a book—not, I feel sure, because his imagination 
was exhausted but merely because he wai; ted to get on with 
something else and was impatient with the work still in 
hand. Towards the end of Tono-Bungay he had this desire 
for a change, but satisfied it by incorporating, tb/* new 
materia^ in the same book. Thus, just as che Tono-Bungay 
firm is about to crash and Wells is faced with the job of 
tidying the site, he has a new idea, sends George Ponderevo 
off on a ship to fetch a load of radio-active earth, and so 
postpones those tiresome last chapters. 

When Wells used the device of the first person narrative, 
as he did in Tono-Bungay^ he could rarely stop himself 
from digressing on almost anything which came into 
his mind. The assumption that you must know a man’s 
opinions before you can know the man is probably fairly 
true, but in Wells we feel that all sorts of irrelevancies, th^;^ 
rag-and-tag ends of ideas and conversations, are worked 
into his fiction, and that many of them reveal not what his 
characters believed but merely what Wells has been thinking. 
Among oth er subjects, Ton o-Bungaydcals with one which 
was to be present in many of Wells’ novels of the ftext ten 
years—that of marri age. Or, to be mo re pr ecise, that of 
man’s relation to woman—the woman’s point of view 
scarcely comes into it. The same situation crops up again 
and ag 2 m There Ts a man a nd two women. The first 
woman he frequendj^KilJrries, is unhappy, and then eventu- 
ally Icav^nter. In tEefelilfef novcIiT^]^^ anHT^Tiy) 

T“ 
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s he tends to be du^ agd u nimaginati vc> but in later books 
she is treated more sympathetically and often tries very 
hard (as for instance Margaret in The New Machiavellt) to 
enter into her husband’s interests, yet always there is 
something missS^ something which Uj catch fire. 
'The second wonwn i^ajnmre varied and a less substantial 
figure. Sometimes, indeed, she scarcely exists in her own 
r ^ht and is little more than an imaginative emanation 
of man . Often (as with EfEe in Tono-Bmgay)(s}^ 
has little pffer except p hys ical attraction, and even in 
those cases where there is great community of interest we 
ar^till led to believe that the main bond is s ensual. Now 
this would lead one to think that Wells, ]ike D. H. Law¬ 
rence, was emphasising the need for sexual fulfilment in 
any satisfactory tinion between man and woman, but, 
oddly enough, most of these affairs last not even as long 
as the marriage they superseded. Sometimes, as in Tono- 
^ungay, there is a third woman, who could give the man 
all that he needs, a creature beautiful and intellectual, full 
of vitality and courage, with whom life could be (to use 
^e epithets Wells would use) splendid and magnificent. 
But somehow it never comes off; it is just a dream and 
a hope and often not even a hope. 

TBelieve that the e:g)lanation is to be found in a ten¬ 
dency which I have noted in the early comedies-^ ten¬ 
dency to idealise adolescence. What Wells was seeking 
between man and woman wa^ the boyhood dream of 
romance; through all the hopes and ecstasies and dis- 
illusionmcnts of adult love he was looking nostalgically 
for a boy’s vision. 

In his later novels he dissected thf problems of sex and 
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marriage with an honesty which, in its more clinical way, 
was as thorough as that of D. H. Lawren :c, but his dearest 
gUmpsc of romantic love is not to be fc und in them, but 
in the moment where Ann Pomack give' the half-sixpence 
to Art Kipps. 



CHAPTER V 


THE DISCUSSION NOVELS (I) 

W ITH the completion of the four comedies the major 
pTiase of Wells’ work as a novehst had come to 
an end. He himself would not have agreed with this. 
To jiim, the argument, the propaganda, the educational 
purpose of his later work were much moje important than 
its artistic ^erit. In a letter to Henry James (whose style 
he had parodieci’in Boon) he says: “I would rather be 
called a journalist than an artist, that is the essence of it.” 

The change in aim was quite dehberate: due to a change 
of interest, not to a failure of the imagination. During 
the next ten or fifteen years there was very little loss of 
inventiveness or of power, but there was a loss of con¬ 
centration. From now on Wells could not be bothered 
ta construct a novel solidly nor to work through it steadily 
fram beginning to end. The argument becomes more 
consistent than the ^aginative content of the novel, 
and the^ latter tends to progress in jerks, to jump-every 
now and again into vivid activity as some new impetus 
is given and then to dawdle about and be forgotten. 

The novels of this period belong on the whole to two 
types: those in which the form of the novel is still retained, 
and those in which the pretence ofSii^j^gn is almost entirely 
abandoned, Let us look first at thf novels proper^ 

Ann Veronica is the^ earliest. li was written before 
i 68 
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Mr. Polly and many may think that it should be classed 
with the comedies rather than the later i)ooks. Certainly 
the subject (which is roughly that of w<i -men’s right s—th e 
position of the young woman in society ) is never allowed 
to run away with the narrative. T h - picture of Ann 
Veronica, stifled by an affectionate fath r and aunt whose 
views on young g irls are thoroughly V‘u torian, is convinc- 
i ngly dra wn, and Arm herself is a li\ ely and attractive 
character, not so brilliant but more human than Shaw’s 
Vivie Warren, on whom she is oBviousiy rnodehed. T 
other characters, however, are surface ciffcatures, Miss 
Miniver (the suffragette) and the odious Ramage. Wells 
was now about‘to take leave of the lower middle classes 
and in doing so he was depriving himself of the stimulus of 
nostalgia and the rich deposits of memory. The com- 
fortably-off characters of Ann Veronica and most of the 
succeeding novels are observed carefully and accurately, 
their motives and prejudices are analysed, their thought- 
processes explained, but they are never understood as 
Kipps is understood with the deep intuitive under¬ 
standing which goes far below the level of intellectual 
analysis. 

Nevertheless, Ann Veronica is a most enjoyable and read¬ 
able book except for the last par> of it. Ann Veronica 
go es to a science school in London and there shfe falls in 
love wiSr a teacher, a man call ed C apes, who is separated 
from his wife. A fter soine s truggle, with most of the 
r ehictancc on Capes ’ side, they decide to nm away 
together, even though it means giving up CapeiT eaxeef— 
a theme we shall liear again. They go to Switzerland, 
and here Wells shoV^ his inability to write a convincing 
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Iqve-sccne betweiin educated people. Capes seems to 
have read nothing outside his text-books but tuppenny 
magazines: 

“*To think/ he cried, *you arc ten years younger than I! . . . 
there are times when you make me feel a litde thing at your feet 
—a young, silly, protected thing. Do you know, Ann Veronica, 
it is all a lie about your birth certificate; a forgery—and fooling 
at that. You are one of the immortals. Immortal! You were 
in the beginning, and all the men in the world who have known 
what love is have worshipped at your feet . . . you are the 
High Priestess of Life. . . 


The New Machiavelli, which followed Mr. Polly, is one 
Wells’ longest and most ambitious novels. Like Tono- 
Bungay, it is told in the first person, ancf this means that 
we must be prepared for digressions on any subject, from 
Indian politics to toy soldiers. Though these very digres¬ 
sions were to disrupt the form of the novels like ivy 
breaking the walls of a house, they contain much of Wells 
at his most briUiant. Sometimes, because the subject is 
no longer topical, they have become tedious, but at 
^Jlher times they are perhaps of greater interest than the 
main theme. 


Remington, who tells the story, is a yoimg man of 
independent means who goes into Ufe with all the en¬ 
thusiasm^ and ideahsm typical of Wells himself. He goes 
^o Cambridge, comes in contact with Fabianism and is 
^en into the society of the yoijng socialists. The picture 
of the intellectuals of the time is most convincing, and 
|nany of the characters are said to be recognisable—in 
particular, the Baileys arc said to bc^omaits of the Webbs. 

* Am Veronica{^ / 
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Remington goes into Parliament and then, for reasons 
which I find very hard to foUow, he bec omes a Tory, one 
of the younger, reforming Tories. To me, however, the 
most interesting part of the book is that which deals with 
Remington’s marriage. 

In the early days of his political cireer he had been 
persuaded, largely by the Baileys, tc marry Margaret. 
She is intelligent, beautiful, idealistic a ad ready in every 
way to help him in his work. Yet there is something 
lacking in their relationship. Neither Remington nor 
Wells says so, but I cannot help feeling chat that something 
was primarily physical. Remington’s feelings for Margaret, 
his uneasiness, his desire for other women are all described 
painstakingly. It was a problem to wiftch Wells was to 
recur many times, as in The World of William Clissold, 
with enormous thoroughness, but never, I think, with 
greater honesty than here. There is true understanding 
of Remington’s thoughts and feelings and of the fact that 
these are often contradictory, simultaneously true and 
pretended. He meets Isabel, a younger girl, and gradually 
they fall in love. She has greater vitality than Margaret 
and on first meeting she seems more attractive; yet we 
cannot but feel that fundamei^ally she is inferior. 
Remington tells plainly the story of his love aifair, and 
of the sudden revelation that it was impossible to enjoy 
irresponsible happiness without hurting others. At last 
it becomes clear that he and Isabel must choose whether 
to give up their association or to nm away together. The 
choice is presen^ n 6 X, as a choice between Isabel and 
Margaret but as onc^i^etween babel and career, and when 
at the end he chooscs'^Isabcl/we Jyiow that the idealism of 
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youth Tias been thrown aside for something which may 
not last very long. 

The New Machiavelli was followed by three other novels 
X)n related subjects. The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman deals 
with a woman’s fight for freedom against the tyranny not 
of a father, this time, but of an elderly husband. The 
Passionate Friends combines this theme with that of The 


New Machiavelli, Lady Mary, however, achieves her 
Aeedom only by suicide. 

In Marriage, the most interesting of the three, Richard 
Tjafford, a young scientist, elopes with Marjorie, a girl 
who was to have married a middle-aged writer. Their 
life together is happy at first, till Marjorie’s desire to shine 
socially forces Tfafford to abandon research for industry 
and finance. He makes a fortune, but his success brings 
little satisfaction; his Ufe seems aimless and his marriage 
deflated. Up to now Wells has managed his story with 
much skill. The early scenes, set in a country vicarage 
where Marjorie and her family are spending the summer 
TBblidays, are written with a sense of comedy and with 
detailed, even virtuoso observation of a class whose way of 
life still had a certain novelty for him. It is so dexterous, 
so amusing and so circumstantially true that we are inclined 
to forgive the loss of the earlier insight. But at this point 
Wells really starts! He snatches TrafFord and Marjorie oflf 
to Labrador for a year, to live ^n a tent, and discuss mar- 
mge and life, dll Marjorie gains a new conception of the 
vocation of wife: she is to be a help-meet to the Wellsian 


cave-man, dreaming of his world ^tote before the camp 

fire- 

^ The general problem 9f m3rriage,^of the relation of one 
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individual to another, was gmhed aside the jvat .of 
• I9i4-i 87 an 3 Welirretumed to the thence of the individual 
and society. It was still possible in 1914. for young men 
like Grenfell and Rupert Brooke to see the war as a 
crusade and to go into it with neither doubts nor self¬ 
questioning. To the humanists of ar older generation, 
of whom Wells was one, such simple raith was not quite 
possible, yet they were able to see the war primarily as a 
great obstacle which they must overcome in their progress 
towards the perfect state. Wells was aware, however, 
that among the people there remained ignorance, greed, 
hatred and all sorts of stupidity and selfishness, and he had 
to puzzle his way through this till he came to a position 
where he could still believe that the action of the nation 
in going to war was necessary and right. 

The story of the progress of his thought is told in 
Mr. Britling Sees It Through, Today we would call it 
documentary, but it was written not by a reporter but by 
a novehst, and it remains a book of immense interest and 
life. It is, in fact, a picture of Wells* jown householu^ 
during the first year or so o f the war, tog ether with an 
account of the reactions of the English in, general and of. 
Wells in^rticular. Everywhere^it gives the impression 
of complete authenticity, and it will probably remain as 
the most revealing contemporary picture of England a t 
that time. The setting is&Easton Glebe (called Matching^s 
Easy in the book), the Essex country house where Wells 
was living, and many of the characters and incidents are 
said to be recognisable^to Wells* friends. Mr. Britling, to 
all intents, is W^Bs^^pself, and here some wise intuition 
led him to avoid the first porson^narrative, so that instead 
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of a monologue we get a self-portrait, seen in a mirror 
and drawn with a kindly irony which is delightful. The* 
family likeness to Mr. Polly is very noticeable: there is the 
same eagerness, the same curiosity, the same humility, 
and as the book goes on we feel that there is the same 
bewilderment too. It is the liveliest self-portrait that 
Wells left us, and I do not think any biography will 
supersede it: 

“Mr. Britling did all the talking. He sat beside his guests and 
spirted and played ideas and reflections like a happy fountain 
in the sunshine.” * 


The book opens obliquely and in a most casual manner 
with the visit of an American to Mr. Britling, and the 
events which led up to the war are introduced slily, with 
ironic dissertations from Mr. Britling on the impossibility 
of a conflict. The reactions of the people whe n the wa r 
did c ome a re recorded and anal ysed, and there i s a carefu l 
study of th e growth of ma^gni ty and h a rdness of hearty 
oT jhe so ilin g of the British c o nscie nce. Hugh, Mr. Brit- 
ling’s son, goes to France, and his letters from the trenches 
form a considerable part of the book. He is killed and 
this personal loss leav^ Mr. Britling to consider his real 
attitude to the war, and finally he writes a long lctter,to the 
parents of Heinrich, a young German friend who also, 
jike Hugh, has been killed. ^ 

k ^Two years after Mr. Britling came Joan and Peter, the 
^‘story of an education.*' It tells of two orphansTTTrdught 
up by six uncle who is determined^that they shall receive 
the training which will fit them for t^dir place in the world 
* Mr. BriCmg itc$ It Through. 
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of his hopes. The earlier part of the* hoph- deal^ yith 
educ ation in the limited sense, with the search for the right 
Ischools, hut Wells is re^Ty edheemed v« ith the way these 
two young people adjust themselves to dx problems of the 
adult, to the war and to marriage (for. though they arc 
brought up as brother and sister, they .iscover later that 
they are only cousins, and therefore fa 1 in love—it is a 
sort of sterilised version of Beaumont a: id Fletcher’s King 
and No King), The Baptism by Capti re, the abduction 
of Joan and Peter from an “advanced” st hool by a forceful 
aunt of conservative opinion, Peter’s rebellion and escape 
from the preparatory school where she placed him—all 
these are told w\th spirit and with what we may call the 
comedy of observation. Joan and Peter are likable and 
credible as children, they talk and act as diildren do; they 
survive all dangers of becoming either Christopher Robins 
or Stalkies. We feel that Wells has indeed watched and 
understood these children, but we do not feel that he has 
actually been them as we do with Art Kipps and Sid 
Pomack. 

If I had been able to read each of Wells’ novels at the 
time it was published, I am sure that when I opened 
Christina Alberta's Father, in 1925, my heart would have 
leapt like that of a botanist who fyids a flower which he 
had thought to have been extinct for some yearsi After 
the garrulity of The New Machiavelli and the diffuseness 
of The Research Magnijicefit how delightful it is to find a 
book which opens in the direct, impretentious style of the 
scientific romances: 

“This is the stor^jk^a certain Mr. Preemby, a retired laundry- 
man and widower, wht) abandoned his active interest in the 
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Limpid Steam Laundry in the parish of Saint Simon Unawares, 
near Woodford Wells, upon the death of his wife in the year of 
grace 1920/' * 

It does not matter whether we wonder for a moment 
what sort of widower Mr. Preemby was before he was a 
retired widower, for that is the sort of ambiguity about 
which Wells does not mind in the least. What matters 
is that queer gift of arousing our interest and curiosity with 
what, on the face of it, is a plain matter-of-fact statement. 
Moreover, in two paragraphs we see that at last he has 
left the well-to-do suburbs and coimtry houses and gone 
back to his true inheritance, among the httle shops and 
seaside promenades. We soon learn hoW Mr. Preemby 
wooed Miss Hossett and married into the laundry trade. 
This courtship is only a slight sketch, a series of seaside 
snapshots, but it is vivid and authentic, and beside it the 
elaborate, long-drawn-out love affairs of the Remingtons 
and the Traffords seem stiff and faded. We find out a lot 
about Mr. Preemby in a few pages—his timidity, his 
►modesty, his habit of letting himself drift along on the 
stream like a daffodil bulb which nevertheless may one 
day take root and flower. We learn of his curiosity and 
imagination (he was at that time working for a relative, 

a house-agent and coa^merchant): 

• 

“He had quite a useful hopefulness. And even the coal proved 
unexpectedly interesting so soon a% he found that none of it had 
to be carried about by him. He could never believe that all the 
golden scales one finds in it were pyrites. He cherished a secret 
dream of a great, commercial enterprise to work cinder heaps 
for residual gold. . . . And when things slack in the office 

* Christina Alberta*s^Tather. 
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in the early afternoon and he was left in d arge, he would go 
and sit on the coal counter and pick out the C‘ ^al samples from the 
Ifttle trays and turn them over and over ai d view them from 
various angles and weigh them in his hanc and lapse into the 
most splendid visions.” * 

We also leam, as Mr. Preemby ne ver learned, that 
the reason for the marriage which was to transport 
him from coal to laundry was that Miss Hosset was 
expecting a child, not, of course, by Mr Preemby. After 
his wife’s death and the disposal of the laundry, Mr. 
Preemby begins to germinate and shoot hke a seed dug 
up from a sealed tomb. His fancy for years had been 
turning on the myth of Atlantis and on the possibility of 
esoteric knowledge handed down froan generation to 
generation in fragments of manuscript, in inscriptions on 
stones, in vague memories and even in dreams of reincarna¬ 
tion. 

In the genial atmosphere of Tunbridge Mr. Preemby 
became confident that he would find a clue to the sig¬ 
nificance of appearances, and then someone played a trick 
on him: at a mock-seance they told him that he was a 
reincarnation of Sargon, King of kings. It seemed to 
him at once that all had been revealed to him. He had 
dreams which he thought were memories of his earHer 
existence, and he became convinced that he had returned 
to life to take possession tad control of the earth which 
belonged to him (by some rather confused way of in¬ 
heritance). It was not just an egotist’s fantasy, for he 
wanted to bring peace to the world and he wanted to 
free it from pov^Pty aiid oppression. 

^ Christina Hlberim's Father, 
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The adventures of Mr. Preemby as Sargon need not be 
told in detail. He escapes from the care of his daughte/, 
goes about London calling disciples, is arrested, certified 
as a lunatic and sent to an asylum. From this he is rescued 
by an enterprising young friend, is put in the hands of 
psychologists, recovers his balance of mind and then dies. 

As a story it is one of Wells’ very best: it moves quickly, 
is often exciting, and has great humour and sympathy. 
Moreover, in Sargon he foimd a more convincing per¬ 
sonification of the Wellsian Man than in any of his scientists 
or pohticians. Sargon’s vision of the potentialities of man 
was Wells’ own vision. Sargon was mad and his visions 
had to be rationaUsed before they could be accepted by 
Mr. Preemby, ahd in the same way the visions of Wells 
the ideahst had to be rationahsed before they could be 
accepted by Wells the sceptic and materiaHst. 

“T am Sargon,”* says Mr. Preemby, after Devizes, the 
psychologist, has explained it to him, “‘but in a rather 
^different sense from what I had imagined. I am not 
exclusively Sargon. You—^you perhaps are still un-*, 

awakened—but you are Sargon too. His blood is in our 
veins. ^ 

But could Mr. Pre«nby have sustained this vision of 
diffused*kingship in the face of all the muddle and pettiness 
of life? I doubt it. And Wells seems to have doubted it 
too, at any rate he feels that he can no longer interest us in 
a psycho-analysed Sargon, for he lets him die a few pages 
after his cure. 

I think that Mr. Preemby has yct^nother symbolic 
significance. He is obviously one ^f the characters who 
* ChriAina Alberta's Father, ; 
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were inspired by Wells* early life. No'w all these were 
dreamers, and for none of them did the dream come 
true. Mr. Hoopdriver dreamed of gall oit and romantic 
adventures, Mr. Polly of voyaging amoj g strange seas of 
thought, Kipps of social success, Mr. Lev isham of scholar¬ 
ship. Wells too, as shop assistant, chemise’s apprentice and 
pupil teacher, must have dreamed all tl: s and more, and 
throughout his life I believe he was try* ng to fulfil these 
dreams. He failed, of course, as everyot e fails, and to say 
this is not to behttle his achievement but merely to acknow¬ 
ledge the magnitude of his dreams. Somewhere inside 
himself he was aware of this; somewhere he was con¬ 
tinually comparing the potentiahties of his youth with the 
actualities of his prime, and because of this he was driven 
to write book after book about men wha failed to fulfil 
the promise of their early life. What then of Mr. Preemby ? 
Surely he was the only one among tliem who carried on 
the illusion to the end by becoming his own dream. The 
world thought him mad, and even WeUs himself, the 
practical, matter-of-fact part of Wells, had to explain it 
away—‘T am not exclusively Sargon.** But the really 
important thing about Sargon is that he was not afraid to 
be himself. Frail, sketchy, rather thread-bare as he is, 
with tlie spoiled air and the lack j)f independence of a 
child bom to ageing parents, he is yet the true, archetypal 
hero of the Wells novel. 
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THE DISCUSSION NOVELS (II) 

I N the works we have just considered Wells kept to the 
general shape and convention of the novel though his, 
purpose was primarily that of dissertation. At the same 
time he was writing books of another class in which the 
pretence of fiction is scarcely kept up at all. 

The Research Magnijicent is not a very good novel, but 
I think it illu^rates very well the forces which were 
destroying Wells as a novelist—dry rot within and a 
smothering ivy outside. It is told in the third person— 
the narrator is supposed to be reading the posthumous 
papers of William Porphyry Benham—and the device is 
used rather cleverly at first, so that even the hesitations and 
fumblings help to give the impression of intellectual 
honesty (a similar device was used in the scientific?" 
romances). 

The subject is Benham’s search for the Good Life: 

% 

“The^tory of William Porphyry Benham is the story of a 
man who was led into adventure by an idea. ... He had an 
incurable, an almost innate persuision that he had to live life 
nobly and thoroughly. His commoner expression for this 
thorough living is ‘the aristocratic life.’ But by ‘aristocratic’ he . 
meant something very different from the quahty of a Russian 
prince, let us say, or an English peer. H^v^ant an mtensity, 
a clearness. . . . Nobility for him wai'to get sometbii^ out of 
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Ills individual existence, a flame, a jewel, a spl mdour—it is a thing 
easier to understand than to say/* ^ 

It certainly seems to be hard to say, but that does not 
prove that the narrator understands it Benham spends 
his life searching, but he never really knows what he is 
searching for. He goes to Cambric: ge and here the 
aristocratic urge breaks out in such forms of dare-devilry 
as that of backing a horse and gig through a shop-window. 
There is a period of idle life in the Tov/n, an unsuccessful 
and disillosioning affair with a widow, marriage to 
Amanda, a “spirited” honeymoon, then the characteristic 
deterioration in marital felations, dll Benham goes 
wandering roimd the world and finally is killed in South 
Africa when he interferes in street fighting\)etween soldiers 
and strikers. By the end of the book the search for the 
Good Life has become rather the search for Transcendent 
Values (or comparatively transcendent values), and these 
it seems to find in the substitution of the Good of All 
for the Good of the Individual, but it is particularly 
.vague and nebulous and typical of Wells* Pelagianism 
when it gets beyond the practical dimensions of his 
thought. It is like a quantity of rapidly expanding gas, 
which spreads over an immense ^volume of space until 
it is so tenuous that it can scarcely be said to <!xist any 
longer. ^ 

Between The Research Magnificent and The World of 
William Clissold Wells made more trials to find the form 
that would suit his new needs. The Secret Places of the 
Heart has some jj^semblance to Benham’s story in that it 

t 

, * JTie Restfch ^^tignijicent. 
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involves a certain amount of chasing round the country¬ 
side in search of God knows what, but it is quite inconclu¬ 
sive and second-rate. There is also Boon, a rather hap* 
hazard collection of sketches, introduced as the literary 
remains of George Boon. This book, published in 1914, 
shows the first real signs (for Dr. Moreau scarcely counts) 
of the pessimism which was nearly to overwhelm WeUs 
twenty-five years later. 

About this time God began to make an appearance in 
Wells* work. Appearance is too solid a word, of course 
—this God allowed himself no incarnation; at the most 
there might be a Pentecostal descent with invisible fire 
and the much-appreciated gift of tongues. Mr. Britling 
had acted as John the Baptist and Peter (of Joan and Peter) 
had also had prophetic glimpses in dehrium. Then Wells 
wrote God the Invisible King and a novel, The Soul of a 
Bishop, which show that while conversion had in no way 
extended his vision, it had restricted his sense of humour. 
He was incapable of priggishness, but the Bishop is the 
-nearest Wellsian equivalent to a prig. 

This God of Wells is, in fact, nothing more tlian deified - 
humanism, a vague grandfatlierly (or, rather, school¬ 
masterly) personification to take the place of die collective 
mind which, until then* had been his main conception of 
the superliuman. It seems to have been the resuk of the 
nervous and emotional strain of (die war and should have 
led no one to believe that Wells was really giving up 
materialism.^ 

^ Yet, in the Outline of Wells (1922), Sidney Dark could write: 
**When Mr. Wells found God the age o^ m'at^Halism came to an 
end.” 
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In case this may seem prejudiced I ^viU quote Wells 
^msclf: speaking of this phase of “te minological dis- 
‘ingenuousness” he says: 

“I wish, not so much for my own sake as for the sake of my 
more faithful readers, that I had never fallen into it; it confused 
and misled many of them and introduced a barren detour into 
my research for an effective direction for hu lan affairs.” * 

And here is Clissold’s comment: 

“Someone mentioned a distant relative of mine. Wells, who 
had employed many rehgious expressions ir a book called God 
the Invisible King\ a Manichaean book, said somebody, neither 
Greek nor Hebrew, but Persian. ... I had already talked about 
that with Wells himself, and it was plain to me that this God 
the Invisible King of his was not so much Gpd, in the sense in 
which people understand that word, as Prometheus; it was a 
titanic and not a divine being.” f 

But although Wells’ god-fearing period does not seem 
to me to have made much essential contribution to his 
thought and development, it did produce one book of 
more than passing interest. He himself believed that 
The Undying Fire was the best of his ideological novels 
and tliat this is so is due to its form, which is tliat of the 
book of Job, 

Job Huzz (Job of Uz) is the head of a school ''yhere he 
has worked for years to evolve a new type of education 
based on the study of nSan’s place in tlie historical and 
evolutionary process. His work has been in many ways 
successful, but now a series of misfortunes has liit the 
school—a fire, an accident, the deaths of two boys and a 

* ExperiMent in Autobiography. 
t The World of Willujm Clissold. 
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master. Moreover, his son is reported killed in France and 
he himself is facing an operation for cancer. At this poinj: 
the three melancholy comforters come to ask him to resig^o 
his post. They are Sir Eliphaz Burrows (Eliphaz the 
Temanite), William Dad (Bildad the Shuhite), both 
governors of the school, and Joseph Farr (Zophar the 
Naamathite), an assistant master who hopes to succeed 
Mr. Huzz. Under this strain Job begins to lose faith in 
himself, in all he has worked for,and in the “undying fire” 
which had been the directing influence in his life. He 
begins to fear that life is quite meaningless, with neither 
aim nor value, and he is exasperated by the spiritual 
defeatism of the three friends, who represent sentimental 
piety, conservajism and mere opportunism; nor • is he 
greatly helped by Dr. Elihu Barrack (Elihu the son of 
Barachel), who puts forward the point of view of the fairly 
orthodox agnostic. Then comes the operation, and God 
speaks to Job out of the anaesthetic. Job’s faith can be 
reassumed. There is a courage burning like a fire in the 
heart of man, and so long as that fire does not go out 
there are no limits to man’s achievements. “He will ro^ 
the atoms of their energy and the depths of space of their 
secrets. He will break his prison in space. He will step 
from star to star as now we step from stone to stone across 
a stream.” * I do not think this is entirely a metaphor: 
it is rather the romantic myth ot the perfectibility of man 
expressing itself once more in terms of science and dis¬ 
covery. Only now that perfectibility is not inevitable; 
there is a chance that the fire may go out, that man’s 
courage may fail. There is a chaij.ee that man may not 
^ Tific Undying Fire. • 
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achieve his potential greatness, and may ven bring destruc¬ 
tion on himself. 

'‘*The culmination of these experimei ts in form is The 
World of William Clissold. So far as tb re is a story it does 
not matter very much, being merely hat of a man who 
studies science, marries unsuccessfully, eaves pure science 
for business, makes money, and settles down in the South 
of France, with an ex-prostitute for is housekeeper, to 
plan the Open Conspiracy which will destroy the present 
order and bring about a World Republ c. This, however, 
is merely the framework of Clissold’s life, and Wells is 
concerned not with his hfe but with his world, or rather 
with his opinions of that world. The book, then, while 
taking the general form of a discursive m^ynoir, is actually 
a series of essays and articles, notes and sketches, neither 
woven together nor strung together, but rather piled up 
heterogeneously like those barns on the Cumberland coast 
built of fragments of slate, fragments of sandstone and 
cobbles from the shore, and cemented together by a great 
coating of roughcast. 

Needless to say, the opinions of Chssold are very often 
those of Wells, and there is much resemblance between the 
material circumstances of each, yet Wells warns us that 
we are not to confuse him with his character. And I am 
very ready to accept his warning, for if liis personahty 
can be deducted from 15ls writings then that personality 
is singularly missing from William Clissold. Clissold, in 
fact, is a bore in so far as he really exists at all, for in spite 
of the immense amount of information which we get 
about'his education, tps love affairs, his attitude to women, 
*hjk ideas on almost every subject—^in spite of all this we 
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know very little about him. A man’s opinions belong too 
often to the swirl and surface of this mind; he may reveal 
himself more completely in the way he peels an orang^, 
than in the way he votes. Yet Clissold is not just the 
result of a failure of imagination—it is a dehberate choice; 
and there is every reason to beheve that Wells thought he 
was widening the scope of the novel by including a sort 
of anatomy of the mind of liis character. The result instead 
is a collection of dry bones and fading manuscripts— 
inhuman, lifeless and held together by wire. 

But though Clissold himself is a bore, his book is not 
entirely boring. Indeed, it is possible to open it anywhere 
and be stimulated and amused by the brilhant journalism. 
The form of the book encouraged Wells to digress 
whenever he wanted to, and as a result we get many 
passages on those subjects which specially excited him at 
the time. There is, for instance, a short biography of 
Northcliflfe, an essay on the development of advertising 
in England and a dissertation on pubhc schools. Clissold’s 
repeated love affairs, though not over-detailed, are tire¬ 
some, but his comments on women, marriage and sexuaH 
problems in general are often penetrating. Over and 
over again in this book Wells is writing in the most 
persuasive way. This •Is not the Wells of Mr. Britling^ 
playing with ideas hke a foimtain, but the earnest and 
inspired arguer, presenting his cafe with the aptest illustra¬ 
tion and analogy. 
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THE LATER WORKS 

W ITH William Clissold Wells se ms to have felt that 
his serious work as a novehst v as over. He wrote 
another dozen or so books which may oe called fiction, but 
which are in fact pamphlets or treatises. Among them 
is a group of novels, all written before the war, in which 
Wells commented on dictatorship and on die sort of 
person who makes dictators possible, ^he Holy Terror 
tcUs how a particularly unpleasant boy becomes the leader 
of a political party, which, by a series of coups Tetat comes 
to power. It is at once the most ambitious and the least* 
successful of the group. The Bulpington of Blup, written 
as early as 1932, gives an uncomfortably convincing picture 
of the petty, self-deceptive type wliich was to become the 
"minor boss. The Autocracy of Mr. Parham is both the 
lightest of these three books and the most effective. 
Mr. Parham is an historian, a pedagogue, and liis career, 
though it is frankly preposteroifs, is very entertaining. 
Mr. Parham in a dream sets himself up as Lord Paramount 
after the model of Muss^)lini, and, as well as much satire, 
Wells makes a shrewd study of the frustrated Htde man 
who saw in the power and bogus traditionalism of fascism 
a means of inflating his image in his own eyes. 

Wj glls tackles* th^tjroblem of dictatorship rather differ- 
*q>dy in The Brothers (1938), where twins sure the leaders^ 
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of two factions in a civil war, probably suggested by the 
Spanish War. They are identical twins, and though they 
support opposite sides, they come to see that all that 
valuable in the aims of each is shared also by the other, 
and they reaUse, at last, that only by working together 
instead of against each other will they achieve any of those 
aims. 

In the preface to Babes in the Darkling Wood (1940), 
Wells makes his final defence of his discussion novel, 
tracing it back to Plato’s Dialogues, and arguing that 
philosophical ideas in the abstract are dead unless they are 
presented through the words or thoughts of a hving charac¬ 
ter. His later dialogue novels are all disappointing, how¬ 
ever. Babes in the Darkling Wood is an attempt to write a 
Mr. Britling for the Second World War, and in it Wells 
shows how far removed he was from the younger 
•generation of the ’forties. His “Babes” talk so much in 
the manner of thirty years ago, that, when I read it, I 
found myself continuously thinking of the first war, and 
was brought up with a bump when I came across a refer¬ 
ence to Neville Chamberlain or the invasion of Poland j- 
Apropos of Dolores, too, is mostly dialogue, but it is very 
difficult to tell what the talk is about, while Brynhild, 
a satirical story about ttwo best-selling novelists, rarely 
gets roudd to discussing anything. 

We have seen that Wells wrc^e one of his most satis¬ 
factory dialogue novels when, in The Undying Fire, he 
used what we may loosely call “allegory.” He turned to 
this again in a number of his later novels, in one of which, 
All Aboardfor Ararat, he drew his imagery pnce more^from 
the Bible. The bearded God of this book, good-nattircd^ 
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and rather incompetent, seeming as if i e had strayed from 
the world of T. F. Powys and had talk ;d to the Women’s 
.Sright Hour on the way, is certainly the most substantial 
of Wells’ dieties, and the early passage , of this book have 
a brilliance which we had scarcely * ^en since Christina 
Alberta. 

Star Begotten, written a few years arlier, has a touch 
of the early Wells about it. Mr. Jose h Davis (the refer¬ 
ence is obvious), married to Mary, is t *ld that cosmic rays 
may affect the chromosomes and so bt responsible for the 
appearance of “sports,” those slight mutations in heredity 
which sometimes lead to the development of new species. 
From this he gets the idea that the Martians may be 
bombarding the earth with such rays in order to create a 
new race of Martianised human beings, and he plays with 
the hope that his unborn son and even he himself may be 
one of them. ' 

Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island is not really an 
allegory but is allegorical in its effect. Mr. Blettsworthy, 
after an accident at sea, is rescued and taken to New York, 
45ut he is in a state of mental disturbance in which, while 
he is able to hve a fairly normal life, he imagines he is 
among savages. His account of American civilisation in 
terms of native huts and caves, •f hunting and mating, 
of giant megatheriaS(mstitutions Uke the Monafehy, the 
Church, the Law) and vihal warfare, is as sharp to the 
touch as the growing nettle, and it is a great disappoint¬ 
ment when he recovers his sanity and returns to England 
to fight in the war (the first, this time). 

Finally, in 1945, came The Happy Turning, in which the 
^i^loguc form is continually interrupted by scraps of 
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autobiography, prejudices and little petulant outbursts, 
full of the intermittent, thwarted vitality of an old man. ^ 

The greater part of Wells’ energy during the last twenty 
to thirty years of his Hfe was given to the job of educating 
the people in preparation for the World State. He pro¬ 
duced three major works. The Outline of History, The 
Science of Life (written in collaboration with JuUan Huxley 
and with H. G.’s son, G. P. Wells), and The Work, Wealth 
and Happiness of Mankind, as well as smaller works such as 
The Salvaging of Civilization, What are tve to do with our 
Lives? and World Brain, together with many pamphlets, 
articles, lectures, and so on. It was his conviction that if 
man was to sumve he must leam to regarTHie Kuman 
race anJ^"^eaft 3 i which it lived on each as a single entity. 
This is no place to try to assess the value of Wells’ thought, 
but at least we must recognise that it was a whole. There 
may have been some withered shoots, some canker and 
stunting and distortion, but the main trunk grew and 
branched as naturally as an oak-tree. I use this organic 
metaphor because the basis of Wells’ thought was not iiT 
physics or mechanics, but in biology. The revelation 
which had sent him voyaging through the archipelagoes 
of speculation was thatf^of natural scien'-e and, especially, 
of the theory of evolution. He famed in later life to 
appreciate the work of others, bht Darwin remained the 
essential teacher. For Wells all philosophers were divided 
into pre-Darwin and post-Darwin, and all that he believed 
to be dead and useless in human thought was represented 
by belief in the creation and the historical fall. To him, 
Eden was a graveyard and Adam the sexton who butifct 
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all living ideas. His vision of the perccdon of man was 
purely Messianic, set in the future. 

.•The discovery of evolution, of tiz multiplicity and 
interdependence of creatures, of the gr at upward growth 
from the amoeba to man, fertilised f s imagination Hke 
pollen blown on the flower of an elm. ‘ My heart opened,’’ 
he says, “and the world as I had seen it hitherto became 
a flimsy veil upon the face of reahty.” 

His glorification of man may make lim seem the most 
human-centred of philosophers, but in his imagination he 
saw man as part of a biological process, one with the 
rocks, flowers, trees and the sabre-toothed tiger. He saw 
him not as the overlord of the garden but as part of the 
garden, the topmost branch on the liighes^ tree. And the 
tree was always growing, stretching out, developing new 
flowers, or casting its seeds on to uncolonised territory. 
The Food of the Gods and The First Men in the Moon are^ 
just two of his fantasies of the growing tree. He was fond, 
too, of imagining little pockets of development, strange 
fauna and flora, and the wonderfiJ fruit of the future when 
than would control evolutionary development. 

There were a few misgivings—he did not deny the 
possibility of retrogression or even of calamity—but on 
the whole he IShi^yolution as eSentially progressive, so 
that the Utopias, an^lhpse first excursions into sociology, 
were written in a great sarge and pullulation of optimism. 
T hose schem es of jhs—sociahsm, education^ the worlds 
m oneta ry system, the republic and so on—were intended 
to assist and accelerate the natural development of man. 
He mi^t disagjfee apd cKiige his niind and contradict 
• ^ * The Outlook for Homo Sapiens. 
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himself about the means, now extolling the League of 
Nations, now deriding it, believing now in a benevolent 
tyranny and now in the free-cst democracy—but abofit 
the goal he never disagreed. The kingdom was at hand; 
stupidity and selfishness might retard its advent, but, 
surely, could never prevent it. 

It was probably during the Four Years* War that he 
began to have his first serious doubts about man’s future. 
For a while he seems to have been puzzled and unsettled, 
and when at last he had formulated the problem to his 
own satisfaction it was again in biological terms. Man, 
he** still believed, was part of the evolutionary process, 
but he was not necessarily the end and aim of that process. 
For all man’s enormous specialisation and his power over 
other creatures, he was still subject to the law which 
governs the survival of species, and that law, simply, is 
that while a species may continue almost without change 
in an unchanging environment, its survival in a changing 
environment depends upon its ability to adapt itself to the 
new conditions. The process of evolution is in the main 
one of progress, but “it is also a long history of the ruthless 
extinction of whole species, genera and orders of living 
things.” * 

Therefore, Wells argued, since mar ifi the course of a 
few decades has created a new ^^^vironment for himself 
by the discovery of immense sources of power, the prob¬ 
lem for him is not that of progress or decline, but of 
survival or extinction. 

At first, and, indeed, almost to the end of his life, he 
thought that the chances of survival wtre fairly good. 

^ The Outlook f^r Homo Sapiens. ^ ^ 
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Man would need to adapt his wa) of thinking and 
Jiving, but the adaptation could be iccomplished. So 
began his great task of educating die world for that 
adaptation. He wrote first the Outlin< of Historyy which 
was to show the way civilisations had g' own and decayed; 
to point out examples and warnings. The Science of Lifcy 
a more careful and less prejudiced h ok, followed, but 
belonged really to the earlier phase ( f his work. The 
third of the educational books, The IVork, Wealth and 
Happiness of Mankind, deals with the economic and social 
organisation of the world, and is a sort of primer of the 
technique of survival. 

By now, Wells had recognised what he believed to be 
the two greatest obstacles to survival. They were first 
and most obviously war, and secondly a number of 
institutions and ways of thought, generally social or 
religious. Against these he set up a fundamental change 
of outlook. Primitive man had been an isolated indivi« 
dual, hunting, competitive, with no conception of society. 
Modern man must learn to subdue these instincts, the 
desire to possess and save, to gratify and assert the self 
He must seek the fulfilment of the individual through the 
community (not, it should be emphasised, the state —for 
this was no t^c^htarian doctrine)) He must cease to be 
aggressive, acquisiti^tj^ quarrelsome, and suspicious (the 
Neanderthal man weailng waistcoat and hom-rimmed 
spectacles) and learn to become a social being. 

Even as Wells was shaping these views many of his 
fears were fulfilled. Nationalism and race hatred boiled 
up, there were/terrifying outbreaks of deliberate cruelty, 
and the threat of war hung over the world like steam from 
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the crater of a volcano. He expressed his new doubts 
very forcibly in The Croquet Player (1936) an allegory which 
uses once again the terms of evolution. The croqifbt 
player, ineffective, spineless, unimaginative, meets Dr. 
Finchaton, who tells him of the strange fear which hangs 
over the lonely fen district of Cainsmarsh, revealing itself 
in acts of madness and cruelty. The doctor has come to 
believe that the village is haunted by the ghost of the 
ape-man, that, indeed, the original ape-man is untamed 
and is taking control and bursting down the reflexes, 
restrictions and conventions wliich we call civilisation. 
A'psychiatrist explains that Dr. Finchaton’s story is a 
myth, invented by him in an attempt to keep sane in the 
face of the fu4^re of the world as he sees it. But the 
croquet player, representing the average man, refuses to 
admit the problem: 

‘T looked him in the face, firmly but pohtely. I said, ‘I don*t 
care. The world may be going to pieces. The Stone Age may 
be returning. ... I am sorry, but I canh help it this morning. 
I have other engagements.*’’ * 

In You Cant Be Too Careful (1941) Wells argues that the 
true Homo sapiens has not yet really emerged. Man as 
a whole is sub-sapiens, a creature whose rational faculties 
play little part in direedng his life anci.‘'taping his society. 
He calls this man Homo tewlery afo^'^the chief character in 
the book, Edward Albert Tewler, a mean, pitiful creature 
who has no more control over his destiny than a tin can 
kicked down the street. 

I have tried to show that, on the whole, Wells* loss of 
his former optimism was not inconsistent^with his general 
* The^firoquet Player. • 
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philosophy of evolution, but in the last few years of his 
life there came a great temperamental ch nge which threw 
hiih into despair about the future of n: inkind. In 1939 
[The Fate of Homo Sapiens) he could wrie: 


^ “There is no reason whatever to believ< that the order of 
nature has any greater bias in favour of man lan it had in favour 
of the icthyosaur or the pterodactyl. In s »ite of all my dis¬ 
position to a brave-looking optimism, I pc: reive that now the 
. universe is bored with him, and I see him b^ Lng carried less and 
less intelligendy and more and more rapidlv, suffering as every 
ill-adapted creature must suffer in gross luid detail along the 
stream of fate to degradation, sufl'ering and death.” 


Six years later [Mind at the End of its Tether) he was 
convinced that the extinction of man was <^rtain, and the 
invention of the atomic bomb must have seemed a terrify¬ 
ing confirmation of his behef. He wrote then in a fit of 
strange, defiant despair : 

“0«r universe is not merely bankrupt; there remains no 
dividend at all; it has not simply liquidated, it is going clean* 
out of existence, leaving not a wrack behind. The attempt to 
trace a pattern of any sort is absolutely futile.” ^ 

Now it is possible that this pessimism had its root in 
ill-health and oiu -'^^e; that, had Wells been a fitter and a 
younger man he would^ have reacted to new coAditions 
with greater confidence. ’This, indeed, is very likely; yet 
I think that his final attitude was, in fact, implicit in his 
work all the time, though he himself was scarcely aware of 
it. “The attempt,” he says, “to trace a pattern of any 
sort is absolutely/utile.” Now the pattern which he had 
^ Mind at the End of ^ts Tether. 
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spent his life in tracing was one which was certainly man- 
centred or, at least, creature-centred. So long as he kept 
his eyes focused on man and his fellow creatures and^bn 
what might become of them in the biological process, the 
pattern was self-subsistent. Without presuming on any 
Absolute he could justify the need for truth and the virtues. 
Unselfishness, kindliness, even the scientific search for 
knowledge became part of man’s effort to survive as a 
species. Conversely, a sense of sin is “neither more nor 
less than the natural discomfort of an imperfectly adapted 
animal to its environment.” ^ But when he looked 
heyond this earth to the sun and the galaxies he became 
aware of the smallness of man and the shortness of Hfe. 
He did not iwell long on such thoughts, using them 
chiefly to pour ridicule on religion. In the face of the 
insignificance of man, how preposterous was the doctrine 
of the Incarnation! The same logic, of course, would 
make equally preposterous all his dreams of the future, 
^'but at the time he was simply too busy to bother about 
this. With old age, however, the great void opened 
again. A philosophy which finds all its values in human 
life must often seem to have cancelled itself out when life 
is coming to an end either for the individual or for the 
species.^ 

We cannot yet make a true assessment of Wells, noi 
plot his place in the graph of English literature. All W( 
can do is to read him, to read him as critically and ; 
understandingly as we are able. In the future, wht 
much of his work can be ignored by all>2xcept historiai^, 
^ You Q'jn*t Be Too Careful. • 
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it will be possible to concentrate on the essential Wells, 
on his real contribution to literatur \ We can guess 
^ready with some certainty what the future will choose 
as this real contribution—the best of the romances and 
short stories, the realist comedies and a few perhaps of the 
novels of discussion and manners. B it we are not yet 
in a position to ignore the rest; wc owt it to Wells himself ' 
to read him whole; we cannot separate Wells the artist/ 
from Wells the teacher like cream from milk. He/ 
himself was never conscious of such a division—he would 
have despised himself if he had felt that there was one, for 
restraint was deception to him, reserve was hypocrisy, 
and he must throw the whole of himself into everytliing 
he did. Therefore, the decision to abandon the romance 
and the novel proper for the education^* and discursive 
work, though it was deliberate, was in no way avoidable; 
it was, indeed, the inevitable development of the very** 
impulse which had produced The Time Machine and Kipps, 
Both of these books stand out as delightful constructions 
of the imagination, but the inquiring mind behind them 
iii^ecisely that which went on to the Science of Life and 
The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind, 

For Wells was not consciously an artist. He was only 
an artist by a^i:^^.ent. In all the ir any discussions scattered 
through his work Vnc’*e is next to no mention of flie form 
and function of hterafiive. From the beginning he had 
Httle patience with those of his contemporaries—Conrad 
^ and Henry James *—who were concerned with the craft 
^t)f the novel. He defended Joyce’s Ulysses againjst the 

* He compared James’ prose style to *‘A hippopotamus trying 
‘ JO pick up a pea.** 
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censor, but he seems to have been intercstod in it purely as 
a psychological study and as a pictiure of life in Catholic 
Dublin. 

As for style, he had none, if by style we mean t£e 
shaping of sentences which will be a pleasure in them¬ 
selves. He tied himself frequently into grammatical knotJ^ 
and he was careless and could not be bothered to revise^ 
though this was due less to lack of industry than to his 
haste to be on to the next thing. 

“‘Look here, Marion,’ I said abrupdy, ‘what would you 
marry on.”* * 

He was always saying such things abruptly, but for 
these it is easyjo forgive him; it is, however, not so easy 
to forgive his muddle, his woolliness and his vagueness 
when he was not quite sure of what he had to say, his 
stuttering and spluttering into dots . . . yet, when he 
really had a story or an argument clear in his mind he 
,could express it with an easy lucidity, a free, idiomatic 
flush of language and, above all, with a masterly command 
of striking and sometimes homely metaphor. And vrinle 
he had Httle feeling for the shaping of a sentence, he has 
much for the pointing of a phrase. | Words run together 
i like savage beasts, mace and bring fp^ wild, heraldic 
creature that leap oflf the page and go flying or galloping 
through our memory. He reminds us of a passionate, 
exasperated man in a railway carriage, arguing like mad, 
waving his hands in the air and every now an4 then 
prodding us in the chest with a finger like a skewerj 


* Tono^Bungay, 
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What was it then, in spite of all bs disregard of crafts- 
Ynanship, which makes Wells’ work seem so enduring? 
l^was, I think, the shee^reaflyfeJoji ^ pf his imagination. 
In the romances it burst out with the exuberance of poetry 
and gave us the myth of our times; in the comic novels 
it created characters who are, perhaps, more vigorously 
aUve than any since those of Dickens. They are not 
complete, they are not often subtle, they are not on the 
whole very soHd; they are in black and white rather than 
in colour; but they are irrepressibly alive. They are ahve 
because Wells himself was ahve; few men, indeed, have 
accepted life and enjoyed it and valued it as much as he 
did. It was not just experience that he valued, not just 
being ahve, but life itself. He valued it in jJl its manifesta¬ 
tions. The hfe of a moth or a toadstool was as much a 
wonder to him as his own, and though he had httle 
mystical feehng of one-ness with nature he was excited 
to think of man as part of the thrust and throb and grapple 
and gloiy of the physical world. • 

He took to himself the gospel of science and the machine, 
but his vision was never mechanical; it was not the 
girders and grids of die future him, but 

the thought«iof new forms of life, of strange beasts and 
flowers, of miracolous mutations in man himself y. He', 
created his fantasies and tired of them, but when he turned 
to man as he knew him in the streets and shops of his 
boyhood then once again the creative gift rose in him like 
sap. I For a while the sheer joy of it tricked him into 
writing masterpieces, but soon he had had enough of 
literature and Tie applied himself to what he considered 
Vas main work. The ^rtist^ him was never allowed 
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to run loose again, but his vitality, his curiosity and his 
inventiveness were not lost for many more years, i 
It is hard to guess what the future will finally think ^ 
him, but we are confident, at least, that it will think of 
him, and in saying that we are conscious that we feel an 
affection for him, and that we not only believe that he* 
will be remembered but we hope so too. Yet in hoping 
this we show ourselves lesser men than Wells, for he would 
not have cared a damn. 
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• what the Press has said about 

‘ THE ENGLISH NOVELIST^ SERIES 

^ 6s. each 

*^ntu«)rising publishers Home & van Thai have just produced 
The Brontes by Phyllis Bentley and SA^•.UEL Butler by G. D, H. 
Cole. They are the first of what promises to be an excellent series 
o^background books for student and gener J reader/'— Daily Graphic, 
“To introduce, to sum up; that is the ticklish double purpose 
contributors have to observe. With th' first two volumes Miss 
Phyllis Bendey and Mr. G. D. H. Cole set a very high standard 
indeed. -i*G. W. Stonier in “ The Observer y 

“This book (The Brontes) is the fir>t of a new series entided 
‘The English Novelists' which, if the Ugh standard set by Miss 
Bendey be maintained, should be valuable."— Elizabeth Bowen in 
''The Tatler*' 

“The series is delightfully produced and printed, each book running 
to about 115 pages of vivid text. This series will be welcomed 
the home library, but it is eminendy suitable f^ schools and one 
could imagine it forming a first-class background series for a course 
of lessons."— The Schoolmaster. 

“When the publishers of this new series of critical biographies, or 
monographs, of great English novelists declare that there is now a 
special need for interest in English literature, and for a vigorous 
criricism and appreciation to be kept alive, there can be nothing but 
applause for such recognition of the plight into which the crafifof 
letters, the work of education, and general critical alermess have been 
thrown ^y official sanction of the nation, after a war to extirpate it, 
that exerd^e of the mind is of comparative unimportance in life. 
For the tii^ being we have to rely, by Government order, on home 
production, -fhe publishers' aim is thus to be welcomed, and they 
make a happy start in works by Miss Ph^lhs Bendey and Mr. G. D. H. 
Cole."— Times Literary Supplement. 

“The firm of Home & van Thai have started a worth-while 
enterprise."— Howard Spring in "Country Life" 

“The Brontes and Samuel Butler give a good start to the new 
‘English Novelists* Series pubhshed by Messrs. Home & van Thai.** 
—Birmingham Post. •* 

“There is roo»a for the new series of volumes discussing the 
English novelists.**— Northern Whig. 



“The excellent series on the English novelists.’*— Church of England 
newspaper. # § 

“Both Phyllis Bentley’s introduction to The Brontes, and 
G. D. H. Cole’s to the >vork of Samuel Butler promise well for 
the new—and most pleasingly produced—scries they lai;jinch.*^— 
John 0 London s Weekly. f 

“A matter for some literary excitement.”— Irish Times. 

“This new series promises writers of a challenging sort, ‘people 
of vigorous and sometimes extremely unorthodox mind.*”— N 9 tes^ 
and Queries. 


“Such a series is an admirable idea and answers a needy**—^. S. 
Collis in “ T^me and Tide.*' / 

THE BRONTES {Fot4rth Impression) By Phyllis Bentley 

“Miss Bentley’s account of die novels and the poems is perspica¬ 
cious criticism, meriting the attention of the general reader and the 
literary student.”— Times Literary Supplement. 

SAMUEL BUTLER By G. D. H. Cole 

“This new volume makes an excellent introduction to Buder the 
novelist.”—Pa«/ Bloomfield in the *"New Statesman." 

FIELDING ^ By Elizabeth Jenkins 

“Miss Jenkins* study is intelligent, sympathetic and well written.** 
— V. S. Pritchett in the New Statesman." 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON By Lettice Cooper 

“Miss Cooper has done an excellent piece of work.*’— Philip 
Trower in “ The Spectator." 


RUDYARD KIPLING By Rupert Croft-Cooke 

“This study is sympathetic, sensible and discerning.’’pJBonawy 
Dobree in “ The Spectator." / 


BULWER-LYTTON By the Earl/jf Lytton 

“This skilful epitome.”— Michael Sadleir in the ^'S^f/day Times.** 

ARNOLD BENNETl By Walter AUen 
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